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How to make 
money work 
for you 


By ROGER W. 


BABSON 


To most people, saving for the 
future is a squirrel-and-nut econ- 
omy—or a sacrifice of the sunshine 
of life in fearful preparation for a 
rainy day. Now, one of the world’s 
best-known economists demon- 
strates the positive approach to 
saving and how to make it a pro- 
ductive source of income. Step-by- 
step he shows you how to plug up 
the leaks through which your 
money is wasted and to make your 
money work for you, instead of 
you working for it. Here’s a 
practical blueprint for fuller, 
better living. 


TWENTY WAYS 
TO SAVE MONEY 


Mr. Babson discusses: how to set 
up your personal finances on a 
corporate basis; how to budget; 
stocks and bonds, advantages and 
disadvantages of various types; 
insurance, what kind to buy and 
when to buy it; what to seek and 
what to avoid in buying real 
estate; how to get the most for 
your dollar through intelligent 
purchasing ; taxes, annuities, house- 
hold and family expenses, etc. 
Ordering this book is_ simple. 
Merely pin a dollar bill to the 


coupon below and mail it today. 
A copy will be sent you postpaid. 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 

21 West Street, New York 

Please send Attached is a bill. 
ease send me at once, postpaid, R 4 
W.  Babson’s AYS T °F 
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MARKETS 
are like 


Some markets are like the 
“Jack of all trades and master of 
none.” They represent a composite 
of the butcher, the baker and the 
candlestick maker. Other markets 
are highly individualized; made 
up of men who have many charac- 
teristics in common. 


Consider, for example, 
the money market: 


@ In this realm of large financial 
interests, much of our national 
wealth is concentrated. It consti- 
tutes a dynasty ruled by corpora- 
tion executives, manufacturers, 
brokers, bankers, merchants, lead- 
ers in the professions and govern- 
ment officials. 


@ It is this market to which The 
Financial World primarily appeals. 
That’s why your advertising mes- 
sage will be a potent force in build- 
ing good will for your institution, 
increasing consumer use of your 
products or services, or stimulating 
public acceptance of your com- 
pany’s securities ... when you use 
the pages of this 38-year-old in- 
vestment and business weekly. 


® The point of contact established 
between your message and the 
money market through this me- 
dium will be direct and dynamic, 
with a minimum of waste motion 
and maximum sales power and per- 
suasion. Your message will be 
acted upon—not only looked at— 
by the active, opinion forming key 
groups. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


An “ABC” Publication 


Douglas 
Aircraft’s 
President 
Donald W. 
Douglas 


Son of a Brook- 
banker.... 
Prepared at 
Trinity School, 
New York City, and then entered the 
U. S. Naval Academy. . . . After 
three years as a midshipman he 
switched to the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology where he gradu- 
ated (B.S.). ... First job: assistant 
instructor in aeronautical engineering 
for his Alma Mater at $500 per year. 
.... Left teaching in 1915 to become 
chief engineer for Glenn L. Martin 
Company in Los Angeles, Cal., where 
he worked (except for war service 
with the U. S. Signal Corps) until 
1920, when he organized his own air- 
craft manufacturing company... . 
Became president of the present 
Douglas Aircraft Company when it 
was incorporated originally in 1921, 
the primary job he has held since... . 
Is credited with many advances and 
innovations in both military and com- 
mercial aircraft. Favorite hobby: 
yachting. Primary sport: hunting. 
Father: four sons (including one set 
of twins) and one daughter. 


American 
Chicle’s 
President 
Thomas H. 
Blodgett 


A Methodist 
minister’s son 
—product of 
Metropolitan Iowa. 

school educated and a graduate of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. (B.S.) ; 
also studied law at the Michigan Law 
School. .. . Started career as a maga- 
zine advertising solicitor representing 
Atlantic Monthly, Life (then a 
humorous publication) and Outing in 


Manton 


the West. .. . Came East as president 
of Outing Publishing Company in 
1909 and served there until 1916 
when he became chief executive of 
Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing, 
. . . Asked to assume the presidency 
of American Chicle Company in 1922, 
the primary position he has held since. 
. . . An idea of the diversity of his 
interests is found in the fact that he 
is also chairman of both American 
Writing Paper and Consolidated 
Laundries. Favorite sports: hunt- 
ing and fishing. Father: one daugh- 
ter. 


Freeport 
Sulphur’s 
Chairman 
John Hay 
Whitney 


Born in Ells- 
worth, Maine 
—son of Payne 
Whitney, the x 
financier and Finfoto 
sportsman, . . . Educated at Groton 
School and graduated from Yale 
University. ... Was studying at Ox- 
ford University, England, when his 
father died in 1927 and he had to 
return to the United States to take 
charge of his family’s interests. . . . 
He was one of the early promoters 
of Technicolor on the screen and also 
backed a long list of Broadway 
theatrical hits, recent among which 
are “On Borrowed Time” and “Life 
With Father.” . . . Elected chairman 
of the board of directors of Freeport 
Texas Company in March, 1934, and 
has continued in that capacity since 
the company changed its name to 
Freeport Sulphur Company in De- 
cember, 1939... . Is now playing an 
important part in aiding the “good 
neighbor” policy through his appoint- 
ment as head of the Motion Picture 
Division in the office of the Coordi- 
nator of Commercial & Cultural Re- 
lations Between the American Re- 
publics. . . . Also president of the 
Film Library of the Museum of 
Modern Art. Hobbies: the theatre 
and horses (member of the New 
York State Racing Commission). 
Favorite sport: tennis. 
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Confidsntial to Customers 


MARKET 


The technical action of the market cannot be reg 


very encouraging at thie timee Holders of the more 
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WHAT WRONG WITH 
STOCK MARKET LETTERS? 


If these letters discussed economic conditions, as they influ- 
ence security prices, instead of essaying the réle of prophecy, 
they would enhance the reputation of brokers for conservatism. 


hat I am about to say regard- 

ing one of the outstanding flaws 
in the brokerage business is not said 
in a spirit of carping criticism, but 
in an attempt at constructive sug- 
gestion. I feel very confident that if 
it is accepted in good grace and un- 
derstanding, it would considerably en- 
hance the standing of brokers in pub- 
lic opinion and in a large measure 
tend to eliminate some of the criticism 
that they think not justified. 


NECESSARY VEHICLE? 


I have in mind the market letters 
that brokers employ to drum up 
trade. Not that these daily expres- 
sions of opinion are out of place or 
out of vogue; far from that, they are 
an excellent vehicle of contact with 
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By LOUIS GUENTHER 


clients. Furthermore they have be- 
come a tradition in the financial com- 
munity that will not be readily dis- 
placed. 

I can almost hear brokers say, 
Then what is wrong with them? 
What is amiss is the disposition of 
the writers of these market letters to 
attempt to forecast the action of the 
market’s day-to-day trends. 

This attempt at prophecy is a 
dangerous pursuit. Especially is this 
true in unpredictable periods such as 
we have been experiencing in recent 
years when past precedents no longer 
are logical yardsticks on which to 
rely. 

It can readily be seen what a bad 
impression is created in the minds of 
clients if the prognostication in the 


daily letter they receive fails to be 
confirmed. And what an unfavorable 
reaction there is when a client acts 
upon it and finds himself out of 
pocket as a direct result of an inac- 
curate forecast. 


MISPLACED FAITH 


Coming in touch with thousands 
of security holders, as THE FINAN- 
crAL Wor tp does in the course of 
its work, we can get the reaction 
which the broker himself does not 
receive. “So and so told me the mar- 
ket was getting ready for a sharp de- 
cline,” or vice versa, and when they 
are disappointed their complaint is 
often bitter. 

Experience of more than forty 
years has conclusively demonstrated 
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to me the futility of trying to gauge 
the daily market moods. So many 
transitory factors enter into these 
short term swings that there is no 
meter that can accurately gauge them. 
And added thereto are the unexpect- 
ed imponderables which suddenly 
veer the course of the market and its 
prices, according to the professional 
speculative mood. 

If it were simply the speculator 
who was concerned in these market 
letter prophecies, in a measure they 
could be condoned if they fell into 
error. But such is not the case with 
investors who acquire securities on 
the basis of income or long term pros- 
pects of enhancement. 


SELLING INDUCED 


I have known many cases where 
these people have become appre- 
hensive of certain advices received 
through such letters and have sold 
their securities in fear that if they 
held on they would sustain substan- 
tial losses, only to find out they had 
made a mistake. Under such circum- 
stances they can hardly be blamed 
if they censure the broker for it. 

Prophecy can best be left to the 
market tipsters, many of whom are 
not thin skinned about their repu- 
tations. 

But the brokerage community has 
a reputation to sustain, not the least 


COMING ARTICLES 


What Outlook Now 
for Bonds? 


An Undervalued 
Defense Stock Group 


of which is a stamp of conservatism. 

Moreover, as the Street is in a 
period where there is a great need of 
rebuilding public confidence, what 
could accomplish this more quickly 
than to reconstruct the market let- 
ters so they would discuss changing 
economic conditions and more prop- 
erly interpret values, leaving the de- 
cision of action to the client ? 

Clients would feel more self-reliant 
if they were not led around like little 
children who possess no mentality of 
their own. 

The market is not a gambling place, 
nor a race track. It is a center where 
values are transferred. It should be 
treated as such. 

Once I was asked by a security 
holder, “When shall I sell?’ I put 
this example to him: If you owned 
a building producing an income of 
6 per cent on what was invested in 
it, would you stand on the street and 


ask people what they would give you 
for it, and if the price was lower than 
it cost you would you sell? Of course, 
he said, “No.” Then if you owned 
a security in a similar position whose 
earnings were stable, backed by a 
progressive management and repre- 
sentative of a growing industry, why 
should you sell because some market 
letter tells you the market is due for 
a sharp drop, except to gamble on 
the prospect of buying it lower? 
That is not sound investing. The 
time to sell is when a security shows 
a good profit and the money could 
be reinvested in some lower priced 
security which produces an equal re- 
turn and has good prospects. No 
daily market weather vane can alter 
these prospects; only fundamental 
economic changes can do it. 


CHANGE ADVISABLE? 


If brokers would place their mar- 
ket letters on a higher scale, sans 
prophecies, and discuss long term de- 
velopments which influence prices, 
they would lose none of their potent 
influence on clients but would greatly 
enhance the reputation of the entire 
brokerage fraternity for sound guid- 
ance and conservatism. 

This is an aim well worth striving 
to attain. 

It was with this thought in mind 
I venture to discuss this subject. 


CHEMISTS TAKE A BUSMAN’S HOLIDAY 


he intense interest with which 

plastics are regarded by men in 
the field as well as by the public at 
large was demonstrated recently, 
when members of the chemical in- 
dustry and their guests gathered at 
New York City’s Chemists’ Club to 
hear a discussion on the science and 
application of these remarkable prod- 
ucts of the test-tube. 

This was a joint meeting of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry and the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, un- 
der the chairmanship of Dr. Lincoln 
T. Work, Director of Research for 
Metal & Thermit Corporation. As 
might be expected, the subject of 
plastics was heard on every side, 
from the time that dinner was served 
in the Club dining room to the time 
that the actual meeting began in the 
lounge, which was converted into a 


lecture hall to accommodate some 500 
persons. 

Apppropriately enough, the first 
speaker was Dr. Leo Baekeland, who 
is often referred to as the “Father 
of Plastics.” Following a warm wel- 
come from those present, the 77-year- 
old, Belgian-born scientist gave a 
brief outline of the history of the 
industry, together with some of the 
difficulties he faced with his pioneer- 
ing work in the field. Next on the 
program was Dr. T. F. Bradley of 
the American Cyanamid Company. 
His chief contribution was a talk on 
the chemistry of plastics. But he 
prefaced his remarks by reminding 
the audience that industrial plastics 
originated in the United States and 
that the industry was well equipped 
to play its part in the building of na- 
tional defense. 

Final speaker of the evening was 


Mr. C. W. Blount, assistant sales 
manager of The Bakelite Corporation. 
His particular subject was the ap- 
plication of plastics, and the scope of 
that application. Aided by an elab- 
orate, colorful display of different 
plastic products made by a variety of 
manufacturers, he showed how the 
use of each of these items is largely 
based on possession of an outstanding 
property: color, toughness, dimen- 
sional stability, lightness in weight, 
insulating characteristics, etc. 

In the matter of “lightness of 
weight,” Mr. Blount pointed to war- 
ships and military aircraft as two in- 
stances were plastics were proving 
of significant value. For with the 
weight-savings made possible in such 
armament, through the widened use 
of plastics in its construction, greater 
quantities of fuel, guns and munitions 
could be carried. 
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Latent credit inflation is al- 
ready with us today. Effects 
upon prices so far are negli- 
gible, but unless controlled, cur- 
rency inflation may follow. 
Here, in simple language, is 
how it works. 


Finfoto 


DEFICIT FINANCING CREATES 
ACTUAL CREDIT INFLATION 


By ANDREW A. BOCK, Ph.D. 


he most obvious evidence of in- 


flation is a general rise in prices, 
caused by consumers’ purchasing 
power advancing more rapidly than 
the production of goods. Such pur- 
chasing power is represented by two 
kinds of money: currency and bank 
credit. As over 95 per cent of all 
commercial transactions in this coun- 
try are settled by checks drawn 
against bank deposits, changes in this 
kind of money are far more impor- 
tant to the entire financial structure 
and the price level than fluctuations 
in the amount of currency outstand- 


ing. 
MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


Currency is used almost exclusively 
for retail trade and payrolls; and dis- 
regarding seasonal and business cycle 
factors and periods of panics, the 
amount of currency in use shows a 
long term increase commensurate 
with population growth. At the end 
of last September the amount of notes 
outstanding in this country had 
reached $8.2 billion, the highest in 
history. This compares with $7.3 
billion at the beginning of the pres- 
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ent war and $6 billion in March, 
1933, during the time of the bank- 
ing crisis. The year 1929, with an 
extremely high rate of industrial and 
commercial activity required only an 
average of $4.6 billion. This ap- 
parent discrepancy reflects a decline 
in the rate of turnover, which was 
substantially more rapid in 1929 than 
at present, and a material increase in 
foreign demand for American cur- 
rency for hoarding purposes, especial- 
ly from European countries. 

Bank credit money, greatly more 
important than currency, is created 
through deposits of currency with the 
banks, or the granting of credits by 
the banks on promissory notes or 
other negotiable instruments. Such 
deposits create purchasing power 
which is either absorbed by com- 
mercial transactions or the produc- 
tion of goods underlying that process, 
or is of an actually inflationary char- 
acter. 

Bank credits of the latter kind are 
a rather common occurrence in our 
financial history and we can count 
three major periods of such credit 
inflation during the last twenty years. 


Two of these were the result of the 
Government spending above its in- 
come : the periods from 1917 to 1920, 
and the years since 1933 when the 
New Deal embarked on its spending 
philosophy. The third period, from 
1927 to 1929, was of a rather spe- 
cial character, credit expansion then 
being evidenced chiefly in brokers’ 
loans. The inflationary effect at that 
time was largely confined to stock 
market equities and real estate, while 
commodity prices were but little af- 
fected. 


GOOD BAROMETER 


A good barometer for such credit 
money is the amount of bank deposits 
of commercial banks. All reporting 
member banks on June 29 last had 
aggregate deposits (excluding inter- 
bank deposits) of $42 billion. This 
compares with $23.3 billion on June 
30, 1933, a gain of 80 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period the holdings of 
government securities of these report- 
ing member banks increased from $6.9 
billion to $14.7 billion, an advance of 
some 113 per cent. 

Hence the expansion of bank credit 
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from 1933 to 1940 chiefly reflects the 
deficit policies of the Government and 
the sale of large amounts of govern- 
ment bonds to the banks. When 
banks buy government securities, pay- 
ing with their reserve balances, these 
funds ultimately flow back to the 
banks and the final result is an in- 
crease in bank deposits with prac- 
tically no change in the reserve bal- 
ance. The same net result is ob- 
tained when the banks pay for the 
Government bonds with newly 
created deposits. With regard to in- 
flation, the important point in such 
transactions is the fact that this de- 
ficit financing of the Government in- 
creases bank deposits. 

A similar increase in bank deposits 
results from the refunding of corpora- 
tion bonds through serial notes sold 
to the banks, which has become a 


frequent procedure in recent years. 

If on the other hand the investment 
public buys government bonds, there 
are no gains in bank deposits, and 
therefore it is in the interest of the 
Government to distribute its securi- 
ties among private investors rather 
than among the banks, which today 
are already holding an unprecedented- 
ly and sometimes uncomfortably large 
amount of these securities. 

Another remarkable development 
during the last eight years is the tre- 
mendous increase in excess reserves 
from $486 million at the end of June, 
1933, to $6.8 billion at the end of 
the same month this year, an expan- 
sion of almost 1,300 per cent. And 
this has happened despite the fact 
that legal requirements for reserves 
are today higher than they were in 
1933. Chiefly responsible for this 


gain in excess reserves are the enor- 
mous gold imports during that period, 
totaling $13.6 billion. 

When bank deposits in 1929— 
amounting to $32.3 billion for all re- 
porting member banks on June 29 
of that year, almost $10 billion less 
than at the same date in 1940—could 
support a much higher price level 
(especially securities), why is it that 
the present rather substantial inflation 
in the country’s credit structure has 
failed to produce a corresponding rise 
in the general price level? 

One chief reason is velocity. Bank 
money, similar to currency in the pro- 
verbial stocking, if not turned over 
has no effect upon business and 
prices. But its stimulating effect in- 
creases with the rate of turnover. 
The velocity of bank deposits in 100 


(Please turn to page 27) 


WAR RISKS IN SHIPPING SHARES 


Part of earnings gains is non-recurring; 


even the remainder is largely temporary. 


D uring the early months of the 
war steamship operators enjoyed 
one of their infrequent periods of 
prosperity as a result of larger ex- 
ports, the blockade of the German 
merchant marine and the destruction 
of many Allied and neutral vessels. 
These factors increased the demand 
for American ships and led to sub- 
stantial advances in rates. Further- 
more, many over-age and obsolete 
vessels were sold at advantageous 
prices. 


WAR EFFECTS 


But after the capitulation of France, 
British demand for ships for sale or 
charter was reduced, since Norwegian, 
Belgian, Danish, Dutch and French 
bottoms were available. Freight and 
charter rates dropped. More recently, 
however, an upward trend has been 
strongly in evidence, because the suc- 
cess of the intensified German attacks 
on British shipping is again creating 
a scarcity of available bottoms. This 
consideration, plus scattered reports 
of sharply higher earnings for 1940, 
has enabled shipping shares to give a 
good account of themselves market- 
wise in the recent past. 

But if there is a probability that 
earnings of ship operators will turn 


upward, there is at least an equally 
great possibility of unfavorable de- 
velopments. A more effective block- 
ade of Great Britain, for example, 
would sharply reduce the demand for 
merchant vessels. A similar result 
would ensue if the Axis powers were 
to blockade, seize or acquire control 
of Lisbon, now the only European 
port open to United States vessels. 
Cessation of hostilities, either through 
a negotiated peace or otherwise, 
would also be an adverse develop- 
ment. 

In view of the numerous uncer- 
tainties in the situation, shipping 
shares must obviously be regarded as 
embodying an even larger than cus- 
tomary degree of speculative risk. 
And even the mitigating factor that 
some of these issues are very reason- 
ably valued in relation to recently 
reported profits carries little weight, 
both because there is no certainty that 
these profit levels can be maintained, 
and because sales of capital assets 
have been important contributors to 
earnings reported thus far in the cur- 
rent year of 1940. 

No definite figures are available for 
any company except American- 
Hawaiian Steamship, which is be- 
lieved to have sold more of its ships 


than has the average enterprise. How- 
ever, this unit will serve as an illus- 
tration. In the first nine months of 
this year the company reported earn- 
ings of $6.43 a share against 92 cents 
for the same period of 1939—this de- 
spite an increase in taxes from 13 
cents a share to $4.03. But $3.24 a 
share of this year’s earnings came 
from sales of ships at more than their 
book value. After eliminating this 
item, earnings per share by quarters 
were successively 98 cents, $1.95 and 
26 cents. 


LARGE RISKS 


International Mercantile Marine 
does not issue interim statements, but 
when its annual report for 1940 comes 
out investors should bear in mind the 
fact that the company sold the liner 
President Roosevelt to the War De- 
partment in October, and that the 
Navy has also acquired five ships from 
this company (as well as one from 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies). Given 
a background of rising prices for 
stocks in general, shipping shares may 
again exhibit pyrotechnics such as 
those witnessed in recent months, but 
investors gambling on such a con- 
tingency should recognize the extreme 
risks they are running. 
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THE NEW FACTORS 
PORTFOLIO BUILDING 


Formulation of a sound investment policy is further 


complicated by developments of recent years. 


By RALPH E. BACH 


Manager, Financial World Research Bureau 


hatever the individual 

vestor’s objectives may be, ade- 
quate solution of his problems is far 
more difficult of attainment today than 
in the years following the first world 
war. The task of formulating and 
maintaining a sound investment policy 
requires analysis and interpretation 
of factors which were not present a 
few years ago but which today loom 
all-important as to their effects on 
various types of investments over the 
next few years. More than ever, an 
alert and intelligent approach to the 
problem of investment is required if 
capital is to be preserved and an ade- 
quate income obtained. 


SIGNIFICANT CHANGES 


Even before the outbreak of the 
present war, which will exert an over- 
whelming influence on the course of 
this country’s economy for years to 
come, the investment background had 
been undergoing significant changes. 
Dollar devaluation, deficit financing, 
increasing governmental regulation of 
business, far reaching social changes 
and a policy of easy money have had 
an incalculable effect in altering the 
normal relationship of investment 
values, necessitating reexamination of 
hitherto sacred investment maxims 
and the application of a policy de- 
signed to counteract these effects. 
Now the war not only intensifies these 
problems but adds a host of new ones 
to contend with. 

The ultimate scope, intensity and 
duration of the war are unpredictable. 
That the economic effects will be far 
reaching is easier to predict. Exactly 
what form they will take is not known. 
What we do know is that the war 
has set in motion certain definite 
trends in this country which will con- 
tinue for some time ahead irrespective 
of the immediate course of the war 
and it is with these more obvious 
realities that investment policy must 
concern itself. 
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The job of equipping America to 
defend itself is one that will tax the 
capacity of our industrial machine. 
In itself this might betoken unusual 
profits for the majority of corporate 
enterprises and make common stocks, 
especially those representative of the 
heavy industries, ideal media to par- 
ticipate in such a period of prosperity. 
But any such casual assumption must 
be brushed aside, for the impact of 
new taxes will absorb a good portion 
of the increase in profits while having 
widely varying effects on different in- 
dustries and corporations. In many 
cases the class of “income” stocks 
which have proven quite suitable for 
investment in recent years will be 
hard hit. The provisions of the new 
tax laws are such that numerous cor- 
porations which might ordinarily be 


- expected to benefit from an armament 


boom will record little, if any, im- 
provement in net income after taxes. 
It should be apparent that the de- 
fense program and its promise of 
capacity industrial operations for 
some time ahead must be studied in 
relation to the impact of new taxes. 
Instead of the usual implication of a 
high rate of industrial activity on the 
profits of the large run of industrial 
corporations, keenest discrimination 
must be exercised to avoid those com- 
panies which will be unduly penalized 
by the new taxes, giving preference 
to those which will be able to increase 
profits after allowance for taxes. 


NEW TAXES? 


Excess profits taxes are only one 
phase of the program. New sources 
of revenue must be found and old 
sources exploited further. Excise 
taxes will undoubtedly be increased 
and some form of tax on consumption 
is likely. The latter measure seems 
possible for another reason: the de- 
sire to curb inflationary price tenden- 
cies inherent in a period of sharply 
expanding purchasing power. The 


tax question is and will continue to 
be one of the most important in- 
fluences affecting the course of se- 
curity values for some time ahead. 
Low interest rates present a knotty 
problem to those seeking a fairly high 
degree of safety and an assured in- 
come. The Government’s easy money 
policy and regulations which have 
hampered new flotations have ma- 
terially restricted the supply of high 
grade investment media in relation to 
the demand for such obligations. As 
a consequence prices have been forced 
to the highest level in history. . The 
average investor, if he elects to place 
the bulk of his funds in “institutional” 
grade securities, must be content with 
a small return on his money. In do- 
ing so he must also be prepared for 
market depreciation of his portfolio 
in the event of higher interest rates. 
And of more importance, he must be 
prepared for loss of purchasing power 
concomitant with rising costs of liv- 
ing. These are formidable obstacles. 


ADDITIONAL BURDENS 


The trend toward increased Gov- 
ernmental regulation of business will 
probably be accelerated in coming 
years. Social benefits, desirable in 
themselves, must be paid for out of 
production. Wage and labor stand- 
ards, social security taxes and Gov- 
ernmental competition (particularly 
in some segments of the public utility 
industry) affect various industries 
and companies in widely varying de- 
gree. Such factors must be studied 
closely to determine whether the in- 
dividual business can absorb these 
additional burdens and still earn an 
adequate return. 

Certainly no investor is warranted 
in placing the bulk of his funds in 
companies whose business depends 
largely on war orders. A sudden 
peace or even the threat of it would 
have serious repercussions market- 
wise. Those companies with estab- 


lished earning power in times of peace 
should be favored. Readjustment to 
a peacetime economy will bring a 
new host of problems but for those 
who have geared their portfolios to 
present trends the transition should 
prove to be less severe. 
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ESTIMATED EARNINGS AND TAXES ON 700 STOCKS 


The first installment of a statistical series which will provide for 
the investor the basic material requisite to studies of the changing 
status of many stocks resulting from new tax legislation. 


ny observer of recent stock mar- 
A ket developments who has read 
the articles on new tax factors which 
have appeared in THE FINANCIAL 
Wokr cp during the past three months 
must have been impressed by the po- 
tency of the new tax influences as 
determinants of market trends, both 
in industrial groups and in the course 
of individual stocks. To a degree 
seldom if ever witnessed in the past, 
there has been a “two-way market’. 
In such a period, the “averages” are 
not particularly helpful; it is neces- 
sary to watch the fluctuations in a 
large number of individual issues to 
gauge the effects of the new forces. 
Assuming an adequate comprehen- 
sion of the major principles of the 
Second Revenue Act of 1940 (the so- 


Estimated 
Excess Profits Tax 
Credit Based on: 


(Tax Analysis Figures, 
courtesy of 
Standard Statistics) 


Avg. Earns. 
1936-1939 
Common Stock: Base 
Addressograph-Multigraph .............. 1.64 
Air-Way Elec. Appliance................ Nil 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel................. 11.31 
Allied Chemical & Dye................... 9.04 
Alpha Portland Cement.................. 0.77 
Aluminum Co. of America.............. t11.24 
Amalgamated Leather ................... D0.33 
2.18 
a Amer. Agricultural Chem... ........... 1.86 
American Airlines (Del.) ............... m11.43 
American Bank Note ................... 0.36 
Americen Brake Shee ..................- 2.39 
d American Car & Foundry.............. D2.60 
1.24 


s American Cyanamid B................. 1.52 
Nil 
ftAmer. Hide & Leather................. 0.09 
Amer. Home Products................... 3.81 
D1.25 
Amer. Mach. & Foundry................ 0.94 
1.92 
2.44 


called excess profits tax bill), most 
investors have nevertheless encount- 
ered difficulties in attempts to com- 
pute the effects of the new taxes on 
stocks in which they are interested. 
In some cases neither long familiarity 
with analytical technique nor exten- 
sive statistical resources are necessary, 
but for most of the tax analyses of 
individual companies, the services of 
experienced specialists are required to 
obtain estimates which may be ex- 
pected to be reasonably accurate. 
Such aid is beyond the means of 
the average investor, but through the 
tabulations which will be presented in 
the next several issues of this pub- 
lication, our readers will have access 
to data on over 700 stocks, which 
will cover the majority of the more 


—Dollars Per Common Share— 


actively traded issues (with the ex- 
ceptions noted below). The nine col- 
umns in the tabulation show the ex- 
cess profits tax credit bases on the 
two options allowed in the Revenue 
Act (four-year average earnings and 
invested capital), 1939 actual earn- 
ings, estimated 1940 earnings before 
deduction of the increase in the nor- 
mal tax rate and excess profits taxes, 
the estimated amount of the additional 
normal tax (resulting from 24 per 
cent rate applied in the Second Rev- 
enue Act of 1940 compared with the 
effective rate of 20.9 per cent in the 
First Revenue Act), estimated 1940 
earnings after deduction of both the 
increased normal tax and _ excess 
profits taxes, if any; also three col- 
(Please turn to page 25) 


Before 
Additional Additional 
Invested 1939 = 3.1% Normal 3.1% 
Capital Actual and Excess Normal 
Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax 
$1.46 $2.61 $2.85 $0.10 
3.13 5.82 n 
1.98 3.55 3.50 0.15 
1,32 1.35 1.60 0.05 
0.16 0.29 1.50 0.05 
1.20 1.98 n n 
D0.02 D0.43 n 
1.05 0.75 0.70 0.05 
1.60 1.49 3.50 0.15 
0.78 1.75 n n 
8.10 9.50 11.59 0.45 
1.34 1.49 A1.26 
1.21 1.38 A1.72 
1.44 1.26 1.60 0.10 
3.47 2.09 3.25 0.15 
2.60 1.17 1.15 0.05 
6.13 ul9.26 27.50 1.30 
0.41 D0.35 n coe 
1.61 1.56 2.10 0.10 
2.66 1.22 A1.45 
m11.43 4.84 7.50 0.30 
1.46 D0.57 D0.50 
0.49 0.14 0.75 0.05 
2.80 2.39 3.25 0.15 
4.12 6.22 7.35 0.35 
8.08 D3.40 2.50 0.25 
1.27 1.99 2.75 0.10 
1.89 8.79 8.85 0.35 
1.97 1.71 2.10 0.10 
3.09 ‘D0.40 0.50 0.02 
4.14 1.85 n nr 
1.73 2.07 2.65 0.10 
0.16 0.12 0.20 0.01 
1.86 2.27 n 
0.48 0.59 A0.24 er 
0.95 5.23 5.00 0.20 
1.19 D1.35 n Kas 
2.31 D4.28 0.65 0.10 
1.24 0.95 1.25 0.05 
3.50 2.12 2.10 0.10 
2.93 2.13 2.70 0.10 
0.74 0.34 0.60 0.02 


(Footnotes on opposite page) 


-——Estimated 1940 Earnings——, 


*After 
Additional Price-Earnings Gauge 
3.1% Normal ;— A 
and Excess (See text) 
Profit Taxes 10 times 15 times 20 times 
$2.45 24 37 49 
3.30 33 49 66 
1.55 15 23 31 
1.00 10 15 20 
2.50 25 37 50 
40.65 6 0 13 
*2.50 25 37 50 
2.00 20 30 40 
10.05 100 151 201 
$A1.26 12 19 25 
$A1.72 17 26 34 
71.45 14 22 29 
73.10 31 46 62 
71.10 11 16 22 
18.75 187 281 375 
2.00 20 30 40 
$A1.45 14 22 29 
p7.20 72 108 144 
D0.50 D D D 
70.60 6 9 12 
73.00 30 40 
6.15 61 92 123 
72.25 22 34 45 
2.35 23 35 47 
8.10 81 121 162 
72.00 20 30 40 
0.48 5 7 10 
72.15 21 32 43 
70.19 2 3 4 
At0.24 2 3 5 
4.30 43 64 86 
70.55 5 7 11 
71.20 12 18 24 
72.00 20 30 40 
42.60 26 39 52 
70.58 6 4 11 
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Estimated . r——Estimated 1940 Earnings———, 
-— Excess Profits Tax — Before *After 
Credit Based on: Additional Additional Additional Price-Earnings Gauge 
Avg. Earns. Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal 
1936-1939 Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess (See text) 
Common Stock: Base Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes 10 times 15 times 20 times 
$0.84 $2.90 $0.69 $1.00 $0.05 T$0.95 9 14 19 
American Seating .............cccccccces 1.95 2.09 1.82 1.85 0.05 71.80 18 27 36 
ftAmer. Ship Building.................. 2.07 4.17 D1.67 A1.26 $A1.26 13 19 23 
American Smelting ..................... 4.80 2.94 4.36 4.50 0.25 4.25 42 64 85 
3.01 2.99 3.03 3.00 0.15 2.85 28 43 57 
Amer. Steel Foundries.................. 1.59 2.15 1.15 2.65 0.10 +2.40 24 36 $8 
0.91 1.85 0.89 1.40 0.05 71.35 13 20 27 
1.71 1.73 2.78 n 
American Sugar Refining................ D0.84 11.99 D0.84 n. 
gtAmer. Sumatra Tobacco............... 177 2.19 D1.53 A1.64 oe $A1.64 16 25 33 
y American Tobacco “B”’............000. 4.44 3.36 5.12 5.50 0.25 4.85 48 7. 97 
c American Type Founders............. 0.31 1.15 0.16 n 
D4.71 5.84 D0.35 Nil 0.25 7D0.25 D D D 
D0.31 0.44 D0.03 0.37 0.02 70.35 3 5 7 
Anaconda Copper q2.11 4.76 92.33 43.50 0.15 $43.35 33 50 67 
Anaconda Wire & Cable................. 2.77 3.69 1.54 3.20 0.10 73.10 31 46 62 
Anchor-Hocking Glass .................. aal.16 1.95 1.65 1.60 0.05 71.55 15 23 31 
ftArcher-Daniels-Midland ............... 3.60 4.30 3.02 A5.42 ee $tA5.42 54 81 108 
2.55 2.73 3.03 3.50 0.15 73.05 30 46 61 
0.96 1.02 1.28 1.25 0.05 71.15 11 17 23 
a Associated Dry Goods................. 0.26 2.79 1.34 1.35 0.15 71.20 12 18 24 
Associates Investment .................. 24.92 25.73 6.05 n 
Atchison Top. & Santa Fe.............. 0.81 25.45 0.95 1.25, 0.15 71.10 11 16 22 
Const Lime. 1.39 20.32 0.96 1.50 0.05 71.45 14 22 29 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies............ Nil 9.83 D5.92 D5.00 wind D5.00 dD D D 
2.15 5.06 1.66 2.75 0.10 72.65 26 39 53 
3.54 5.38 3.82 5.25 0.25 75.00 50 75 100 
60.5555 Nil 0.35 D1.89 D1.85 D1.85 D D 
ktAviation Corp. (Del.) ................ vNil 0.23 D0.57 D0.15 re $D0.15 D D D 
Babcock & Willcox............... eer ny 1.48 2.62 1.74 5.00 0.20 73.80 38 57 76 
Nil 3.06 0.41 1.85 0.10 71.75 17 26 35 
D0.71 17.78 D1.55 D1.30 7D1.30 D D D 
Bangor & Aroostook..................... 2.07 10.80 0.17 0.65 0.10 70.55 5 7 11 
1.01 2.40 0.80 1.40 0.10 71.30 13 19 26 
0.59 0.65 1.58 3.50 0.15 72.10 21 31 42 
2.90 2.06 4.33 5.15 0.20 4.05 40 81 
b Beatrice Creamery 2.90 3.57 3.90 n 
v0.01 0.16 D0.25 Nil TNil Nil Nil Nil 
Beech-Nut Packing ...................-. 5.66 3.48 5.65 7.70 0.30 6.65 66 100 133 
Belding Heminway ..................... 0.9 0.79 0.94 n ti 0.85 8 12 17 
Bendix Aviation .................. reas 1.12 1.12 2.14 i3.50 i-bb0.15 i-bb2.45 24 37 49 
Beneficial Ind. Loan...............0000: 2.45 1.61 2.57 2.60 0.10 2.50 25 37 50 
3.56 2.87 3.42 3.50 0.15 3.35 33 49 67 
3.52 12.05 5.75 14.50 0.65 $12.95 129 194 259 
2.84 5.36 6.45 n es we 
v1.81 1.18 1.60 2.50 $2.50 25 37 50 
0.87 0.88 0.72 1.20 0.05 71.00 10 15 20 
0.55 1.93 D0.9 3.00 0.15 $2.50 25 37 50 
1.79 0.92 2.49 2.65 0.10 1.80 18 27 36 
Nil 0.38 wD4.55 n 
ge ee eee 2.90 2.07 2.15 n n 4.00 40 80 
3.44 D0.45 4.01 3.85 0.25 3.55 35 53 71 
2.75 1.29 3.77 n 
1.56 1.93 1.81 1.70 0.05 71.65 16 25 33 
2.27 1.39 2.43 2.75 0.10 2.50 25 37 50 
Bower Roller Bearing.................... 2.94 1.18 3.23 4.25 0.15 3.70 37 55 74 
itBrewing Corp. of Amer................ v0.91 0.26 1.11 0.90 wean $0.90 9 13 18 
Brewster Aeronautical .................. 0.15 0.34 0.02 n 
ee ere Pawan 0.57 0.94 0.49 1.25 0.05 71.10 11 16 22 
Briggs Manufacturing .................. 2.74 1.33 1.09 3.75 0.15 3.20 32 48 64 


ge gh Zee Years: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan, 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) Apr. 30; (e) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; (h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 
1; (k) Nov. 30. 

Additional Footnotes: A—Actual; D—Deficit; *Excess profit tax based on average 1936-39 net income option unless otherwise indicated; 7Excess profits tax based on invested 
capital option; {Not subject to additional normal or excess profits tax until fiscal year ending in 1941. 

(m) Including 1939 mail revenues; (n) No estimate possible; (p) Not subject to excess profits tax as long as net income after normal tax is less than air mail revenues 
received; (q) Before depletion; (r) Based on combined earnings of Allegheny Steel and Ludlum Steel in 1926 and 1937; (s) On combined Class ‘‘A” and ‘‘B’’ common shares; 
(t) Excludes gains or losses from purchases and retirement of preferred stock; (u) Foreign companies are subject to U. S. normal and excess profits taxes only on earnings derived 
from operations in the U. S.; (v) Partly estimated; (w) After special charges equal to $3.83 a share; (x) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend paid in 1940; (y) On combined 
common and common “‘B’’ shares; (z) Figures for insurance subsidiaries not separately reported are included in these calculations, but for tax purposes operations of these 
subsidiaries cannot be included in consolidated accounts. 

(aa) Based on combined earnings of Anchor Cap Corp. and Hocking Glass Co. in 1936 and 1937; (bb) Because of change in fiscal year, new taxes applicable only to earnings 
since Dec. 31, 1939; (cc) Excludes dividend received in 1936 from Budd Internat’l Corp.;(dd) No estimate possible for 1940 fiscal year; (ee) After extraordinary charges; (ff) 
Excludes $0.73 a share received from insurance policy; (gg) Before foreign adjustments; (hh) Company estimate; (ii) Excludes National Surety Corp.: (jj) Adjusted for recapi- 
talization made during 1940; (mm) Operating company; (nn) Adjusted for 2-for-1 split made during 1940; (pp) Excluding income from investments in General Motors. 


(Tabulation continued on page 24) 
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PRICES ARE AS 


Addressograph B 

Retention of shares is advisable as 
a long range speculation in the of- 
fice equipment industry; approx. 
price, 16 (ann. div., $1). New orders 
of this unit in October were the 
largest for that month in company 
history. This continues the rising 
trend of the present year, which has 
sent current backlogs to over $1.2 
million. Interesting to note is the 
fact that orders from South America, 
in the first ten months of 1940, were 
5.8 per cent ahead of the best pre- 
vious full year in company history. 
(Also FW, Aug. 7.) 


Cc 


Present positions in shares should 
be maintained in speculative lists; 
approx. price, 16. Reports are that 
this company’s unfilled orders total 
some $135 million at the present time. 
Of this amount, which is largely 
comprised of armament business, 
about $80 million is represented by 
Canadian orders placed with its Mon- 
treal subsidiary. Biggest single piece 
of business from the U. S. Govern- 
ment is $32 million for tanks. (Also 
FW, Oct. 2.) 


American Locomotive 


Barker Bros. 


C+ 

Though obviously speculative, small 
existing holdings of shares may be 
retained for further market improve- 
ment; recent price 7¥%. Continued 
operating improvement throughout 


WHEN YOU INQUIRE 


0 insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the Con- 
fidential Advice Service, subscribers 
are required to enclose a self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope with each 
inquiry, which must be limited to a 
request for advice or information on 
a single N.Y.S.E. or Curb security. 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL Wor. Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these issues. 


Refer to in the magazine. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as_ reliable, 
no responsibility is assumed for their acouracy. 


but 


OF THE CLOSING, WEDNESDAY, NOV. 20, 1940 


the current year has finally brought 
a rise in trading interest in these 
shares. Company is a leading Pacific 
Coast distributor of furniture and 
furnishings of all kinds. Nine months’ 
net was equivalent to 62 cents a share, 
compared with 1 cent in the like 1939 
period. A year-end dividend should 
be seen. 


Bendix Aviation B 

Retention of shares in diversified 
lists is warranted; approx. price 33 
(paid and declared this year, $2.50). 
Industrial demand and national de- 
fense activity have succeeded in 
crowding out company’s interest in 
home appliances. Bendix, in other 
words, has sold its minority interest 
in stock of Bendix Home Appliances, 
Inc., which had been acquired in- 
cident to early development and pro- 
duction work on the Bendix Home 
Laundry. Withdrawal was prompted 
specifically by “responsibility in the 
increased production of aviation, au- 
tomotive and marine equipment as 
well as other new products in the 


National Defense Program.” (Also 
FW, Oct. 23.) 
Briggs & Stratton Poa 


Now around 40, retention of stock 
is advised (paid and declared this 
year, $3.25). Having recently voted 
a dividend of $1 a share, company 
has made 1940 the best year for stock- 
holders since 1937, when disburse- 
ments totalled $3.50 a share. Inso- 


far as earnings are concerned, the 
same situation holds generally true. 
For present indications are that full 
year net will be at the highest point 
since 1937, when $4.29 a share was 
shown. Briggs & Stratton has a bet- 
ter-than-average operating record. 


Brunswick-Balke B 

Retention of shares is warranted, 
largely, as a speculation; approx. 
price, 24 (paid and declared this 
year, $3). With business still holding 
satisfactorily and unfilled orders con- 
tinuing in good volume, net income 
this year is expected to equal $3.60 
to $4 a share. This would be in the 
face of higher taxes, and compare 
with $4.23 in 1939. As expected, di- 
rectors voted a rather liberal “final” 
dividend at their meeting last week— 
$1.25 a share. This brings 1940 pay- 
ments above the 1939 total of $2.75 
a share. (Also FW, Apr. 10.) 


Davega Stores C+ 

No incentive to purchase shares, 
even at current low levels around 4 
(paid 25 cents this year). Despite 
generally improved business condi- 
tions and higher consumer incomes, 
company has not been able to report 
progress this year. As a matter of 
fact, loss in the first fiscal half (to 
September 28) was double that of a 
year ago. One of the factors in this 
showing was higher income taxes, in 
line with the new revenue acts. Fur- 
ther dividends this year are unlikely. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE REDEEMS © January 1, 1941, Johns- 


MORE PREFERRED 


Manville will redeem 17,500 
shares of its 7 per cent 


($100 par) preferred stock at $120 a share. This follows similar action 
on 7,500 shares on January 15, last. Giving effect to both retirements, 
preferred stock outstanding will be 50,000 shares, and dividend saving for 
the common will amount to the equivalent of around 20 cents a share. 
According to the company, redemption of the preferred is not based on a 


definite plan, but will probably be effected “from time to time.” 
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Deere C+ 
While inherently speculative, stock 
is a suitable medium for representa- 
tion in the farm equipment group; 
approx. price, 21 (paid so far this 
year, $1.50). With more than 90 per 
cent of sales made in the United 
States, Deere has been in a position 
to run ahead of the industry as a 
whole. Thus, it is estimated that the 
company earned around $2.75 a share 
in the fiscal year ended October 31, 
last. This would compare with $1.82 
shown in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. Operating outlook for the 
current fiscal year is favorable. 


Electric Auto-Lite B 

Existing holdings of shares may 
be retained as a cyclical speculation; 
recent price, 36 (paid and declared 
so far this year, $2.25). Choosing the 
“conservative” method, company 
made a very heavy deduction for 
higher taxes and the excess profits 
levy in the third quarter. This had 
the effect of reducing period net to 
the equivalent of 6 cents a share. 
Nevertheless, nine months’ net 
equalled $3.30 a share—or slightly 
ahead of the corresponding interval 
a year ago. Some sources look for 
a small extra payment this year to 
supplement the indicated $3 dividend 
rate. (Also FW, Mar. 27.) 


Mack Trucks C+ 

At present prices, around 28, stock 
is attractive for its speculative appre- 
ciation possibilities (paid 50 cents so 
far this year). As things shape up 
at the present time, final quarter net 
of Mack Trucks is expected to ap- 
proximate $1 a share, contrasted with 
74 cents in the like 1939 period. This 


FIRST “BLACKOUT” 
PLANT BY DOUGLAS 


he aircraft industry’s first major 

“blackout” plant, complete with 
bombproof shelters and underground 
storage space, will be built by 
Douglas Aircraft. The new plant, 
which will be designed to be prac- 
tically invisible at night, both from 
the ground and from the air, will be 
located adjacent to the Long Beach 
(Calif.) municipal airport. Construc- 
tion is expected to cost $11 million. 


would bring 1940 earnings to the 
equivalent of $3 a share, compared 
with $1.14 in the preceding year. In- 
dications are that company will not 
be subject to the “excess” profits tax 
this year. (Also FW, Nov. 20.) 


Murray Corporation C 

Existing speculative holdings of 
shares may be continued; approx. 
price, 8 (paid 25 cents so far this 
year). It is understood that com- 
pany has now overcome production 
problems incident to introduction of 
1941 auto parts. This will probably 
result in net profit of around 21 cents 
a share in the November quarter— 
initial period of Murray’s new fiscal 
year. Over the past year, company 
has devoted considerable effort toward 
diversifying activities—a move which 
is proving profitable at the present 
time. (Also FW, Oct. 23.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric B+ 

Stock (now around 28) remains 
attractive for income (ann, div., $2; 
yield, 7.1%). After providing for 
higher income taxes, Pacific Gas & 


Electric reported net of $2.79 a share 
in the 12 months ended September 
30. This contrasted with $2.83 in 
the same period a year ago. Despite 
rate reductions and somewhat higher 
costs, revenues should hold satisfac- 
torily as a result of greater demand 
incident to increased industrial ac- 
tivity. The current dividend rate is 
well protected. (Also FW, Oct. 16.) 


Pennsylvania Railroad B+ 
Operating record and cyclical pros- 
pects warrant retention of shares, re- 
cently quoted at 23 (paid and de- 
clared so far this year, $1.50). Re- 
flecting rising industrial activity and 
sharply improved earnings, directors 
recently voted a year-end dividend 
of $1 a share. This will bring total 
distributions for 1940 up to $1.50 a 
share—the highest since 1936, when 
$2 was disbursed. Net for the full 
year should exceed the $2.43 a share 
reported in 1939. But company is 
not liable on “excess” profits account 
until the $7-per-share mark is 
reached. (Also FW, Oct. 2.) 


Pittsburgh Forgings C 
Strictly speculative holdings of 
shares may be retained, at current 
levels of about 16 (paid 75 cents so 
far this year). This relative new- 
comer to the Big Board will probably 
hang up a new earnings record in 
1940. Aside from the high level of 
activity in the auto industry, com- 
pany is benefiting from railroad de- 
mand and national defense orders. 
Six months’ net was equal to $1.95 
a share. But because of the com- 
pany’s erratic operating record in the 
past, stock is selling at a very low 
ratio to indicated annual earnings. 


STEEL PRODUCTION RAILROAD CARLOADINGS ELECTRIC POWER OUTPUT AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTION 
Capacity | 900 Fihousands of Cars 1939), (Millions of Kilowatt Hrs. We Thousands of Cars 
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THAN KS— 


A wag might declare 
FOR WHAT? 


we have a double 
reason to be thank- 
ful for we are granted a double 
Thanksgiving, one on November 21 
by Presidential edict and the other 
which we traditionally observe on the 
last Thursday of the month. 

This is an occasion when we are 
accustomed to offer up our thanks to 
divine Providence for all the bless- 
ings showered upon us, but so far as 
our material existence is concerned 
such prayers would have an empty 
ring to most honest souls. To be sin- 
cere with our conscience, these pray- 
ers had better be confined to a 
spiritual craving that our mad world 
be purged from its war crazed venom. 

We might derive some surcease 
for our having kept out of the war 
so far, but beyond that we cannot 
conceal from our thoughts the ever 
present possibility of eventually be- 
ing drawn into its holocaust. 

When we realize the untold cruel- 
ties and sufferings that inoffensive 
and peaceable men, women and chil- 
dren are made to bear, how they are 
slaughtered and maimed by blood- 
lusting despots, instead of thinking 
selfishly of our own creature comforts 
we should get down on our knees and 
pray for an early end to this terrify- 
ing Gethsemane. 

As we contemplate all the misery 
with which the world is surrounded 
we can well probe our conscience to 
find out where there are any hallelu- 
jahs that can replace the grief and 
sorrow that must make us all ill. 


NOT YET READY To listen to the 
FOR THE BLOCK stock market 

Jeremiahs, the 
utilities might as well ready their 
precious heads for the executioner’s 
block now that the reprieve they ex- 
pected from a change of administra- 
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tion was not granted by the elec- 
torate. Hence these prophets of evil 
cannot see anything else ahead for 
this vital industry than a continuance 
of the repressive and punitive treat- 
ment they had undergone during the 
last seven and a half years. 

But the utilities cannot be killed 
off so easily. No industry that has 
shown such progressive and impres- 
sive growth can be outlawed from 
a capitalistic system without under- 
mining it, and that fact must and will 
penetrate the minds of the New Deal- 
ers eventually, if it is not doing so 
already. 

The practical reforms undertaken 
to purge the industry have now been 
completed. There is no need for 
more. Even the problem of in- 
tegration of the holding companies 
need not be so difficult that under 
prudent and understanding direction 
it could not be solved without dislo- 
cating the industry or impairing the 
value of legitimate investments. 

What this would mean would be 
shuffling about of securities, as hap- 
pened when Standard Oil and the 
Tobacco Trust were ordered to dis- 
solve into a number of separate units, 
and how this action enriched the 
stockholders can well be remembered 
by those who now affect to believe 
that a similar amputation would spell 
ruin for the utilities. 

All this is nonsense, for there can 
be no destruction of any industry 
where there is substantial earning 
power, and this the utilities have 
amply demonstrated that they possess. 
This earning power remains to be 
redistributed among the several parts 
in which its structure may be re- 
arranged. 

Furthermore, the weight of evi- 
dence favors the utility receiving more 
considerate treatment henceforth, for 
it stands to reason that the Admin- 


istration now is more pressingly con- 
cerned with bringing about unity for 
its defense program, and it is not 
likely to cut off its nose to spite its 
face by proceeding to impair the in- 
tegrity of an industry which is one 
of its principal keystones. There is 
no reason for it, for whatever must 
still be ironed out can be done amica- 
bly and with the industry heartily co- 
operating. 

The pessimism in which these Jere- 
miahs have become steeped is grossly 
overdone. 


HONEST It was to be expected of 
COURSE Wendell L. Willkie that 

in his post-election ad- 
dress to his 22 million supporters 
he would recommend them to accord 
their loyal support to President 
Roosevelt, for he is a man who places 
his country before anything else. “He 
is now my President,” said Mr. 
Willkie, and is therefore his follow- 
ers’ president also. 

But to be a hundred per cent pure 
that loyalty must also embrace hon- 
est and constructive criticism for no 
head of a government is so mentally 
omnipotent that he can direct all of 
his actions on a flawless course, and 
as he occupies so exalted a position 
he can never entirely free himself 
from “yes men” or selfish advisors. 

A broad minded President—and 
we must assume that Roosevelt has 
that quality—instead of finding of- 
fense in loyal and constructive criti- 
cism, should heartily welcome it since 
it would guard him against errors of 
judgment, direct his attention to pit- 
falls which he would wish to avoid, - 
and contribute to his lasting fame 
when history records his achieve- 
ments, 

It was in this spirit that Wendell 
Willkie mentioned that loyal co- 
operation and loyal opposition would 
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prove helpful to the President, and 
in that connection stressed the need 
to his supporters that they hold up 
his hand and will to protect America 
from attack and accord all the aid 


Britain needs. And then to obtain 
domestic understanding, adopt a pro- 
gram that would bring all the accord 
possible in our economic situation. 
Toward that aim we should all 


strive, New Dealer, Republican, Dem- 
ocrat, Willkieite and non-affiliated 
member of our national community. 
If we differ at all it should only be 
in method and not in principle. 


HOW SHOULD WIDOWS AND RETIRED 
INDIVIDUALS INVEST THEIR MONEY? 


Part [111—What Place Should Bonds and Preferred 
Stocks Occupy in Today’s Retirement Portfolios? 


be must sacrifice quality for safe- 
ty! Sounds paradoxical, doesn’t 
it? Generally speaking, however, that 
is exactly what must be done in de- 
signing most of today’s retirement 
portfolios. This week’s discussion has 
to do with the position bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks should occupy in the 
investment plans of widows and re- 
tired individuals. It is directed, 
among other things, toward making 
the reader realize that the opening 
sentence is less of an absurdity than 
might have been thought. 


WHAT QUALITY? 


Both bonds and preferred stocks 
have a definite place in retirement 
portfolios. That statement covers so 
much territory that it can hardly be 
challenged. But there are all kinds 
of bonds just as there are all kinds of 
stocks—speculative, semi-speculative, 
medium-grade, gilt-edged, etc. So the 
issue at hand may be said to narrow 
down to this: What quality should 
those bonds and preferred stocks be? 

First of all, it should be borne in 
mind that the precise answer to this 
question will depend upon individual 
circumstances. Consider, for example, 
the amount of capital available for 
investment. Is it $50,000, $100,000, 
$300,000? Is it more? And then 
there is the matter of required annual 
income. All too often, in deciding 
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upon this sum, the widow or retired 
individual must bow more to neces- 
sity than choice. But in any event, 
is it $1,500 a year, $3,000, $5,000? 

A further consideration is possible 
restrictions on the investment of avail- 
able funds. The terms of a bequest, 
for instance, may prescribe rigid rules 
for management of the portfolio. Or 
the terms of a trust agreement may 
forbid the inclusion of equities en- 
tirely, and allow only the purchase of 
prime liens. Finally, the widow or 
retired individual may not “feel safe”’ 
unless his or her funds are confined 
exclusively to U. S. Government 
bonds and the very highest-grade liens 
and preferred stocks. To such a per- 
son, peace of mind is the controlling 
force; little else is important. So he 
or she is willing to pay the price to 
achieve it. 

In respect to this last situation, there 
is every reason to believe that such 
persons will receive their full interest 
and dividend payments as scheduled. 
But will their incomes be sufficient 
to live on? As mentioned in last 
week’s article, prime corporation 
bonds yield an average of less than 
3 per cent today, while average re- 
turn from U. S. Treasury bonds is 
around 2 per cent. Furthermore, if 
insistence is on the very best quality 
preferreds, it is difficult to find better 
than a 4 per cent return. Such per- 
sons, however, have more to consider 
than just yields. 

In this series, we have already 
touched on the abnormal nature of the 
money market. Much of this may be 
laid at the door of Federal controls. 
For our purposes, it is notable that 
this has sent large numbers of best 
quality securities to the highest levels 
ever attained. One factor here is 
that individuals have been forced to 


compete with institutions for top 
quality issues. 

“Tf it’s good enough for a bank or 
insurance company, it’s good enough 
for me,” you may say. But that 
doesn’t necessarily follow. Banks and 
insurance companies are more con- 
cerned with dollars as such than with 
what those dollars will buy. In other 
words, fluctuations in the cost of 
living are of little importance to them. 
Not so with investors, however. 
There are relatively few persons who 
can afford consistently, to use a stated 
amount of principal to buy low-yield- 
ing securities at record high quota- 
tions. There is always the risk that 
the general price level will rise, thus 
endangering the individual’s standard 
of living. 


INTEREST RATES 


But assuming that you are such a 
person? Well then, perhaps your 
greatest worry will be a possible rise 
in interest rates. True, this con- 
tingency has often been mentioned ; 
yet, money rates have continued to 
scrape bottom. But it is reasonable 
to assume that, despite governmental 
controls, interest rates will go higher 
at some future date. What then? 

A few months ago, THE FINAN- 


-CIAL Wortp presented a_ typical 


“high-grade” portfolio representing 
an investment of $100,000. This, it 
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was shown, afforded an annual income 
of $3,495, or an average yield of 3.495 
per cent. However, adjusting this 
portfolio to reflect a 1 per cent rise in 
interest rates, its market value 
dropped to $83,690—a shrinkage of 
16.4 per cent (FW, Oct. 16; p. 13). 

All this may seem a rather circuit- 
ous route to take in order to answer 
our original question, namely: What 
quality should those bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks be? Speaking in terms 
of “average” requirements, the answer 
is that most of them should be of so- 
called “medium-grade” quality, care- 
fully selected. And what do we mean 
by that? As a general consideration, 
“medium-grade” investment issues 
are those returning 414 to 5 per cent 
under present money market condi- 
tions. 

Admittedly, there is a greater aca- 
demic risk involved in such a course. 
But such a risk, after all, is more 
theoretical than real. And in the 
event of a rise in interest rates, there 
is this advantage: Since medium- 
grade investment issues are more 
properly “credit” risks, rather than 
“money” risks, they would scarcely 
suffer the same extent of market de- 
preciation that was indicated in the 
above illustration. Yes, the fact re- 
mains that there are many bonds and 
preferred stocks, which, while under 
the prime-grade class, afford con- 
siderably higher yields and are still 
suitable for retirement portfolios. 


GILT-EDGED SECURITIES? 


Does this mean that we should dis- 
pense with gilt-edged securities en- 
tirely? Not at all. Providing that 
they do not constitute too large a 
proportion of the total fund, it is well 
for the “average” retirement portfolio 
to include them—but only to lesser 
degree than in years past. These are 
extraordinary times and “anything 
can happen” in the money market. So 
as a hedge against unforeseen contin- 
gencies, if nothing else, highest grade 


issues have their place. Our primary ° 


interest, however, is in the medium 
grades. That is where we must con- 
centrate our efforts. And that is 
where we must learn the meaning of 
sacrificing quality for safety. 


x k 


Epiror’s Note: This ts the third of a 
series of discussions concerning the solu- 
tion of the problems of investing for 
widows and retired individuals; the entire 
series will consist of 12 or more chapters, 
and will include a number of specific in- 
vestment programs involving amounts of 
from $10,000 to $200,000. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR 
CERRO PASCO 


Possibility of United States imports of 
copper holds favorable implications. 


ta by higher metal prices and 
reputedly substantial sales of cop- 
per to France in the first half of the 
present year, Cerro de Pasco earned a 
profit of $1.41 a share against 68 cents 
a share in the corresponding period 
of 1939. It is unlikely that earnings 
for the second half of this year will 
equal the results attained in the in- 
itial period, but they should be well 
sustained. 

There are a number of favorable 
factors in the company’s outlook. One 
of these is the possibility that Cerro 
will be able to sell copper to the 
United States. Its output of the red 
metal is now excluded from this coun- 
try by the tariff of four cents a 
pound, but President Roosevelt has 
the power to reduce this levy by as 
much as 50 per cent. Domestic pro- 
duction of refined copper failed by a 
wide margin to keep. pace with con- 
sumption from August through Octo- 
ber, and there has accordingly been 
much talk (largely unfounded) about 
a possible shortage of the metal. 

Such an eventuality appears un- 
likely and there is thus little economic 
justification for a reduction in the 
tariff. This same consideration, how- 
ever, did not prevent a 20 per cent 
cut in the duty on zinc two years ago, 
and in the case of copper the desire to 
promote friendly relations with Latin 
America may outweigh economic fac- 
tors. If it were found desirable to im- 
port copper without disturbing the 
present tariff structure, this could be 
done through imports by the Govern- 
ment itself, which would of course be 
duty-free. 


FAVORABLE FACTOR 


A consideration favorable to Cerro 
de Pasco is the presumption that re- 
election of the New Deal administra- 
tion will mean continuance of the 
silver purchase program. This policy 
is quite indefensible on economic 
grounds, but here again such con- 
siderations may be subordinated to 
the Good Neighbor policy. From a 
long range viewpoint, the wisdom of 


attempting to buy the good will of 
our Latin American neighbors is open 
to question, but this course is the 
most immediately effective weapon we 
have for combatting totalitarian trends 
in those countries. 

Next year Cerro will complete an 
expansion program which has been 
under way since 1938 and which will 
cost a total of about $7.5 million. 
The chief features of this program in- 
clude opening up of a dormant mining 
property estimated to contain about 
one million tons of ore with high 
copper, gold and silver values, and 
the construction of a zinc refinery and 
a lead-zinc concentrator. These im- 
provements should noticeably increase 
the company’s earning power. 


DIVIDEND PROSPECTS 


Dividends have not been covered 
by reported earnings since 1935 ex- 
cept in 1938, but the company’s 
strong cash position and conservative 
accounting policies offset this factor. 
Since 1926, the gross property ac- 
count has risen from $78.8 million to 
$104.8 million, but reserves for de- 
preciation and depletion have been in- 
creased so much more than this that 
net property has been written down 
from $32.4 million to $15.7 million. 
Dividends have been earned by an 
ample margin before depreciation and 
depletion charges in all recent years. 

The company will not be subject to 
excess profits taxes until earnings 
reach a level approximating $3 a 
share and the increased normal Fed- 
eral income tax rate, had it been in 
effect last year, would have reduced 
earnings by less than 22 cents a share. 
Like all extractive enterprises, Cerro 
is essentially a liquidating proposition 
and the apparently high yield thus 
represents to some extent a return 
of capital, but ore reserves are be- 
lieved to be very substantial and this 
factor is not of immediate importance. 
There admittedly are a number of 
uncertainties in this situation, but 
they appear largely discounted at cur- 
rent prices of around 33 for the stock. 
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dividual stock groups, a situation that promises to be with 
us for some time to come. Taxes and war order prospects 


have been most important market factors. 


THE STOCK market this week has reverted to a 
more familiar picture, with the volume of daily 
transactions again running below the million-mark. 
To rouse the general market from its lethargy, some- 
thing more may be needed than the continued high 
rate of industrial activity, which has now come to 
be taken for granted. But in the meantime, in- 
dividual stock groups will doubtless continue to 
move independently, as they have been doing in 
recent months. 


AT ALL times the threat of unexpected war de- 
velopments has hung over the markets, but in addi- 
tion to that factor there has been the influence of 
this year's tax legislation on prices during recent 
months. As measured by comprehensive price 
averages, industrial stocks are now about seven 
per cent above the lows of last September. How- 
ever, that over-all figure conceals some wide diver- 
gencies of group movements. Shares of those com- 
panies that will not be too adversely affected by 
the higher taxes, and in addition stand to benefit 
from armament activities, have naturally done much 
better than the average. Thus the steel shares 
during that two-month period have risen about 27 
per cent; the coppers are up 29 per cent, and the 
aircraft manufacturers and farm implement makers 
have each risen about 20 per cent. Others to do 
better than the general run include automobile 
parts makers, up |6 per cent, and railway equip- 
ments, with a gain of 18 per cent. 


HIGHER TAXES have been taking their toll, mar- 
ketwise, in the case of the chemicals, which normally 
are among the price leaders but which in this in- 
stance have risen only three per cent. Container 
company shares have actually declined two per 
cent, and tobacco issues are off three per cent. 
The tax factor together with the prospect (or lack 
of it) of participation in the arms program also 
explains the fact that an index of the stocks of 
capital goods companies shows an eleven per cent 


gain for the two months, while the shares of con- 
sumers goods companies have advanced an average 
of only six per cent. These cases are quoted not 
only to give a picture of what the stock market ha’ 
been doing in recent months, but also to emphasize 
the need—now perhaps greater than ever—for the 
exercise of intelligent discrimination in the retention 
of stocks as well as in their purchase. 


THE APPEARANCE of reports of peace moves in 
Europe having some seeming basis of authenticity 
could doubtless be expected to have an adverse 
effect on the general market, with the shares of 
those companies now supplying great quantities of 
goods to England singled out particularly. This is 
a contingency for which investors should be pre- 
pared, although at least the surface indications still 
point toward a long war. Looking at such a situa- 
tion from the standpoint of the next year or so, it 
is unlikely that any agreement to halt hostilities 
between Great Britain and Germany would bring 
our own rearmament to an end. Materials now 
going to England would in large part be diverted 
to our own armed forces, but profit margins thereon 
would admittedly be greatly reduced. 


ASSUMING that the war willl continue for another 
year or more, the shares of selected heavy goods 
companies still hold the greatest potentialities for 
the longer term regardless of intermediary market 
reactions that may develop. Nevertheless, it is in- 
advisible for the average investor to carry a top- 
heavy number of such issues. There should be in- 
cluded in his portfolio also a goodly portion of 
more stable issues whose earnings, despite rising 
taxes, should expand sufficiently to support ade- 
quate dividend rates. To augment income, and 
afford a further element of safety, medium grade 
preferred stocks and bonds should constitute a 
sizeable backlog. 


—Written November 20; Richard J. Anderson. 
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AUTOMOBILE SALES UP: Early figures on new 
passenger car registrations for October are up 
around 27 per cent—a figure that is far away from 
the estimated 60 per cent increase in total automo- 
bile production for the month, as compared with 
a year ago. One reason for the discrepancy is the 
change in model changeover effected this year; 
another is that a large portion of October's pro- 
duction went to stock dealers. All in all, the spread 
between output and sales (as measured by regis- 
trations) does not afford basis for alarm. As among 
individual companies, General Motors’ sales for 
October—for which actual figures are available— 
appear to be far ahead of those of the industry 
as a whole. 


FRB INDEX RISES: The Federal Reserve Board's 
index of industrial production rose in October, as 
expected, but the actual figure is higher than the 
preliminary estimates. At 128, the index was up 
three points over the September figure (and two 
points above previous estimates); for October of 
1939, the figure was 121. The fact that orders 
received—and presumably being worked upon— 
now enter into the calculation of some of the series 
of the new index, has led some observers to the 
conclusion that a considerable up-surge in order- 
letting occurred toward the end of last month, 
lifting the index several points above the 1|26-level 
indicated by earlier estimates. All compilations of 
this sort agree, however, that industrial activity is 
high, and that recent tendency has been to move 
up even further. 


RETAIL TRADE BENEFITING: Rising payrolls, 
reflecting the current high rate of industrial activity, 
are flowing over into retail trade and sales figures 
are running well ahead of year-ago levels despite 
the sharply ascending base that was created during 
the closing months of 1939. October reports show 
the ''5-&-10" variety chains to have had a better- 
than-average gain for that month, with aggregate 
sales up more than eight per cent above the per- 
formance for the same month last year. Grocery 
chains expanded their volume between four and five 
per cent; shoes around five per cent, and clothing 
chains a similar amount. For the chain store field 
as a whole, October sales rose nearly eight per 
cent, this gain being about the same as that for 
the ten-month period January-October. 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


BRITISH STOCK TRENDS: The London Stock 
Exchange appears to be reflecting increasing con- 
fidence in the outcome of the war. From 81.9 
October 22, the London Financial Times’ industrial 
price index rose almost uninterruptedly to 88.3 on 
November 15, at which level it was only 8.3 points 
below August 3!. 1939—just prior to the outbreak 
of the war. The railroad average, now at about 43, 
is actually above the pre-war close (of 41.6). As 
measured from the lows for this year, established 
last June 26, the industrials have come up 44 per 
cent and the rails 35 per cent. 


LABOR TROUBLES AHEAD? Periods of pros- 
perity have usually been marked in the past by in- 
creased wage demands on the part of labor unions, 
as industry cannot risk the substantial loss of busi- 
ness which a strike would entail at such a time, and 
the appearance of favorable earnings statements 
gives the unions a strong talking point. There has 
recently been a strike at an aircraft manufacturing 
plant, where the union demanded a 50 per cent in- 
crease in minimum wages. This was the first im- 
portant occurrence of the kind at a plant engaged 
in defense business. A few days later a walkout 
occurred at a steel mill in Pittsburgh when em- 
ployees demanded a wage increase of a dollar a 
day. The same company had previously been 
forced to grant higher wages at one of its Eastern 
mills. There is no certainty that instances such as 
these presage a major outbreak of labor trouble, 
but the possibility is worth considering. 


LIMIT ON LOAN CHARGES: Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator Jesse Jones this week announced that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation will ar- 
range loans at |!/ per cent interest to companies 
requiring funds to carry on government armament 
business. Immediately following the announcement, 
the prices of bank shares sagged. Reason: the 
banks had expected to obtain a considerable vol- 
ume of such loans, although at somewhat higher 
rates of interest. Now, unless his bank will meet 
the RFC terms, a businessman whose company is 
in need of credit to complete this type of govern- 
ment business will naturally turn to the govern- 
ment loaning agency for accommodation. In effect, 
the RFC's action places a ceiling on the rates that 
the banks will be able to charge. However, the 
banks in most instances are likely to apply the lower 
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interest rate, assuming that the loan appears a 
sound one, and accept the business. Thus, while 
bank earnings may not benefit to the extent origi- 
nally expected, they should nevertheless experience 
some expansion as a result on the arms program. 


CHANGES IN RECOMMENDATIONS: Inter- 
lake Iron convertible 4s have recently sold above 
97, up sharply from their lows for the year and well 
above the price at which purchase was originally 
recommended. It is suggested that profits now be 
taken, because of the sharp advance, and the issue 
is being dropped from the list of active recom- 
mendations. 

A small profit is also obtainable in MacAndrews 
& Forbes (carried in the group of common stocks 
for income). Because of tax increases, this issue is 
not likely in 1941 to repeat this year's dividend 
total of $2.40 a share, and although a compara- 
tively substantial rate should be continued the 
stock is being dropped. 

Standard Brands, heretofore carried in the ''busi- 
ness cycle stock'’ group, is being moved into the 
"income" classification. Following the turn in the 
company's earnings trend, the current dividend rate 
appears secure, and the yield therefrom is nearly 
53/4, per cent. 


Although American Bank Note continues to have 
speculative possibilities, it is suggested that this 
issue be transferred into another whose prospects 
are more substantially aided by the armament pro- 
gram, and for this purpose Studebaker is being 
added to the group of business cycle stocks. The 
latter issue can also be used as a substitute for 
National Gypsum, whose earnings have not been 
improving commensurate with the gains in build- 
ing volume, and which is being removed from the 
list. 

National Malleable continues to have better 
potentialities than the general run of stocks, but 
others in its group are in a better position because 
of defense business. Consequently it is being 
switched to New York Air Brake, and dropped this 
week. 

Montgomery Ward has been giving a satisfactory 


THIS WEEK'S HIGH GRADE 
SECURITY SELECTION 


For those who require the utmost in safety re- 
gardless of yield, or the longer term effects of 
any sustained trend toward higher money rates, 
one preferred stock or bond is selected each week 
from the ranks of the high grade N.Y.S.E. listed 
securities. While many individuals will regard the 
returns thereon as inadequate for their purposes, 
these issues will be suitable for those to whom 
conservatism is a prime requisite. 


The selection this week: 


Market Call 
Issue: Price Price Yield 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
4% non-cum. pfd.. 96 4.15 


performance this year from the standpoint of sales 
expansion, but largely because of higher taxes the 
company's earnings have failed to keep pace. No° 
immediate change in this situation is in prospect, 
and it is suggested that better market possibilities 
are to be found in General American Transporta- 
tion (an analysis of which appeared in last week's 
issue of THE FINANCIAL WORLD on page 6). 


NEWS FACTORS 
POSITIVE: 


Home Construction—Aided by $1 billion increase 
in FHA insurance capacity. 

National Defense—Private industry enlarging pro- 
duction facilities for synthetic rubber. 


Steel Operations—Remain at near-capacity levels. 


NEUTRAL: 

Washington—Neutrality legislation may be revised 
in next Congress. 

Labor—New attempts to secure CIO-A. F. of L. 
labor peace begin. 


NEGATIVE: 

Private Lending—Hit by RFC "interest ceiling'’ on 
national defense loans. 

Balkans—New Axis diplomacy forecasts joint Ger- 
man-Bulgarian cooperation. 
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The issues listed here do not constitute all of 
the purchase recommendations made from time 
to time by THE FINANCIAL WORLD, nor is it 
intended that one's holdings should necessarily 
be confined exclusively to these securities. This 
service is to be regarded as supplementary to 
various other features which appear each week. 
Purchases of speculative issues should be made 
only when consistent with the policies outlined 
in the “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


FOR INCOME: 
Great Northern gen. 5s, '73...... 103 4.85%, Not 
Pacific Power & Light Ist 5s, '55.. 96 5.21 103!/. 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4'/2s, '70.. 96 4.69 102'/ 
West. Maryland R.R. Ist 4s, '52.. 92 4.34 Not 
FOR PROFIT: 

Allis-Chalmers conv. deb. 4s, '52.. 109 3.67 106 
@interlake Iron conv. deb. 4s, 97 4.12 105!/. 
Lion Oil Ref. conv. deb. 4!/os, 99 4.54 102'/, 
Phelps Dodge conv. deb. 3!/s, ‘52 110 3.18 105 
Phillips Petrol. conv. deb. 3s, '48.. 105 2.86 1024, 
United Drug. deb. 5s, 53........ 89 5.62 104 


@Removed this week; see page 1I7. 


PREFERRED STOCKS 
FOR INCOME: 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 


purposes for income. 
Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
American Water Works $6 cum... 97 6.19% 110 
Chesapeake & Ohio $4 non-cum... 97 4.12 107! 
Crown Cork & Seal $2.25 cum. 
(ex-warrants) ............... 5.76 48l/, 
Tide Water Asso. Oil $4.50 cum. 94 4.78 107 


FOR PROFIT: 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospect of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum. conv. 62 5.65 100 
Union Pacific R.R. $4 non-cum... 83 4.81 Not 
West Penn. Elec. 7 cum. cl. ‘A’... 102 6.86 115 
Youngstown Sheet & T. 5!/2% cum. 94 5.85 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


The primary attraction of these issues is dividend regularity 
and reasonable yield. While not devoid of appreciation pos- 


—Earnings—— 
Adams-Millis ........... 23 $1.00 4.3% $3.54 b$1.56 
Best & Company ........ 32 5.8 £3.42 bl.29 
Borden Company ....... 20 1.20 6.0 1.81 60.75 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio 90 5.00 5.6 a, See 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 43 3.00 7.0 3.49 3.14 
Corn Products .......... 44 3.00 68 3.32 cl.89 
First National Stores... .. 44 2.50 5.7 h3.34 0.81 
Kresge (S.S.) .......... 26 9135 52 1.90 


sibilities, price movements will probably tend to be more re- 
stricted than in the selections of the "Business Cycle" group. 


Louisville Gas & E."A".. 20 $1.50 7.5% $2.33 y$2.51 
@MacAndrews & Forbes.. 31 {2.40 7.7 2.47 l.77 


Melville Shoe .......... 30 2.00 6.6 2.65 b1.29 
Pacific Lighting ......... 39 3.00 7.7 3.60 y2.74 
Reynolds Tobacco "B".... 34 2.00 5.9 
Standard Brands ........ 7 040 5.7 0.51 0.48 
Union Pacific R.R........ 82 6.00 7.3 6.74 = s1.77 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville. 4—Including extras. a—First quarter. b—Half- 
year. c—Nine months. f—12 months ended January 31, 1940. h—Fiscal year ended March 31, 1940. s—8 months ended 
August 31. y—!2 months ended September 30. @—Removed this week; see page |7. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Occupying the best position for price appreciation in periods 
of rising markets, stocks of the business cycle type are 
logically more susceptible to price declines in periods of 
general market weakness. The issues listed in this group 
cannot be expected to resist the trend when virtually the 
entire market is declining but their potentialities are such as 


1940 —Earnings—— 
Allis-Chalmers ........... 37 $1.50 $2.09 $2.12 
American Bank Note ...... 9 D0.57 c0.34 
American Brake Shoe ...... 38 1.10 2.39 ¢2.13 
Amer. Car & Foundry...... 29 .... hD615 hD3.40 


American Cyanamid "B"... 35 0.60 2.07 cl.6l 
Anaconda Wire & Cable... 34 0.50 1.54 c2.18 


Bethlehem Steel .......... 87 5.00 5.75 c9.72 
Bullard Company ......... 33 1.25 1.04 b4.35 
Climax Molybdenum ...... 31 0.90 4.09 cl.88 
Commercial Solvents ...... 0.61 c0.61 
Crown Cork & Seal....... 26 ites 2.80 b2.06 
El Paso Natural Gas....... 32 2.00 3.75 x3.24 
*Gen'l. Amer. Transport... 52 1.25 3.11 c3.24 
Glidden Company ....... 16 1.00 kI.70 60.47 
Kennecott Copper ....... 36 2.75 {3.14 $b2.29 


to warrant their retention in moderate amount in well diversi- 
fied portfolios. Naturally, the price changes which have 
occurred since original purchase recommendations of these 
stocks vary among the individual issues. Consequently, it is 
suggested that subscribers consult our investors inquiry 
department before making initial purchases from this group. 


——Earnings—— 
STOCKS price Toss 
Lima Locomotive ......... 25 .... D$0.54 aaa 
28 $2.00 £1.42 £$2.36 
Mathieson Alkali .......... 30 1.12 1.12 c1.36 
McCrory Stores .......... 16 0.75 1.95 y2.06 
@Montgomery Ward ..... 38 2.75 4.91 b1.83 
@National Gypsum ....... 8 0.94 0.68 
@Nat'l. Malleable & Steel.. 23 0.75 2.60 c1.92 
*&New York Air Brake..... 48 3.00 2.89 5.11 
Paraffine Companies ...... 38 1.75 93.40 a0.77 
Pennsylvania Railroad ..... 25 1.50 2.43 s1.41 
8 0.25 b0.69 
*Studebaker ............. 9 1.31 0.21 
Thompson Products ....... 34 1.25 3.90 5.09 
Timken Roller Bearing ..... 49 3.50 3.02 2.87 


t—Before depletion. $—Before Federal taxes. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine months. D—Deficit. g—Fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1940. f—Fiscal years ended January 28, 


1939 and February 3, 1940. h—Fiscal years ended April 30, 


1939 and 1940. k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1939. s—8 months ended August 31. x—I2 months ended September 
30. y—I!2 months ended June 30. @—Removed this week, see page 17. %*—Added this week. 
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WITH NEW diplomatic moves in the war abroad and 
greater concentration on the national defense program 
at home, considerations arising from the recent elec- 
tion were pushed a good distance into the background 
last week. Stocks looked somewhat tired in the earlier 
part of the period, and prices churned around some 3 
points under their recent highs. Volume, however, 
seemed to feel the same way, for transfers dropped be- 
low the “million-share” mark for the first time since 
the end of October. 


BASED ON the closing high point of the recent rally— 
138.12 on November 9—the “averages” have retraced 
roughly two-thirds of their “war slump” losses. Accord- 
ing to market technicians, a move of this scope often 
represents the completion of a maximum recovery. But 
whether or not the uptrend will soon be resumed is not 
clear to these observers. One of the reasons for this 
obscurity is that while attainment of the rally high was 
vigorous enough, it was largely effected in only one day. 
It would have been better, these students point out, if 
the strength had shown what might be called “greater 
persistence.” 


ONE statistical organization, however, is apparently not 
being disturbed by such considerations. Its forthright 
advice is to maintain a fully invested position at this 
time—and that is meant to cover income as well as 
cyclical issues. It is this firm’s opinion that the market 
“ought to be able to extend the advance . . . another 
10 points or more before developing a major reaction.” 


Shares -——Price—X~ Net 
Stock: Traded Open Last Change 
148,500 75% 70% 
International Paper & Pwr 108, 400 16 17% +1% 
98,000 23 24% 
Anaconda Copper ....... 91,700 2834 2734 —1 
Commonwealth&Southern 91 200 1 1 eiatish 
Republic Steel .......... 90,200 235% 22% —!1 


Curtiss-Wright .......... 
General Motors ......... 
General Electric ......... 69,900 345% 35% 
Continental Motors ..... 60,600 4 3% 


NOVEMBER 27, 1940 


MARKETWISE AND OTHERWISE 


THE MOST ACTIVE STOCKS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 19, 1940 


If this were to be seen, it would mean about 145 for the 
industrial average, the highest level since April. 


WHILE IT may not have been discernible in security 
prices, the financial community was quite concerned over 
the RFC’s action last week, in placing an “interest ceil- 
ing” on loans for financing national defense. This move 
virtually forces lending institutions to limit their charges 
to the RFC offer of 1% to 4 per cent. Banking circles 
expressed some disappointment over the action. But 
not as much as might be expected. The answer to this 
is that the Government’s attitude toward private lend- 
ing thus far in the preparedness program has not been 
particularly encouraging. 


THE FACT of the matter seems to be that Government 
investment is gradually replacing private investment— 
and that it is being “planned” that way. How many 
people realize, for example, that the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation was recently empowered to make 
loans to any corporation, for permanent or working 
capital, where defense work was involved? Not many, 
because amendment of the law under which the RFC 
exists was effected with hardly a ripple from. Wash- 
ington. The press, as a result, carried only brief—if 
any—notice of the change. By virtue of this amend- 
ment, several hurtdred millions in credits have already 
been authorized. This, of itself, might not be so dis- 
couraging to investment bankers. But as IBA’s Presi- 
dent Connely has repeatedly pointed out, no attempt was 
ever made to determine whether these funds could be 
raised in the private capital markets—Written, Nov. 20. 


Stock: 
N. Y. Central R.R....... 
Boeing Airplane ........ 
Consolidated Edison..... 
Pennsylvania R.R........ 
N.Y. N.H. & Hartford RR. 45, 100 
Kennecott Copper ...... 42, 300 363% 353% 
Socony-Vacuum Oil..... 
Standand Oil N. J........ 
Martin 
36,900 20% 21% 
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Movie Pickings 


Paramount Pictures will produce 
the new novel on the Spanish Civil 
War, “For Whom the Bell Tolls” by 
Ernest Hemingway—the film com- 
pany paid $110,000 for the movie 
rights, said to be the highest price 
ever paid for a modern book... . 
Plans are being considered for the 
opening of Trans-Lux theatres in the 
big department stores of leading cities 
—one angle is that admission will be 
free to shoppers, with each film spon- 
sored by a national advertiser... . 
Now that Walt Disney has that objet 
d’art, “Fantasia,” out of the way, he 
will return to the more generally pop- 
ular children’s stories—the next pro- 
duction scheduled is “Alice in Won- 
derland,” with music composed by 
Deems Taylor. . . . Technicolor has 
acquired a new process for “flash- 
drying” color film with infra-red rays 
—not only can the film be dried with 
much greater speed, but sharper and 
clearer pictures are made possible. . . . 
The title, story and music rights to 
“Penny Serenade,” a song hit of a 
few years ago, have been acquired by 
Columbia Pictures—this is the same 
producer which made a success of 
“Pennies from Heaven” not so long 
ago. . . . The super-horror feature, 
“The Mummy’s Hand,” proved so 
popular that Universal Pictures has 


he Smaller Business Associa- 

tion is celebrating the period, 
November 21-29, as “National 
Unity Week” — an appropriate 
time as it includes both Thanks- 
giving days. 


been besieged with requests for a 
sequel—one suggestion is that it star 
the same cast in “Pappy’s Fist.” 


Chemical Cavalcade 


Dow Chemical is supplying the so- 
lution for the new process that will 
render cotton goods resistant to mil- 
dew and mold—called the “Napenize”’ 
treatment, it will likely be applied 
first to tent canvas and other ma- 
terials that are subject to outdoor 
exposure. ... A skin salve for soldiers 
will be an early offering from the 
laboratories of Eastman Kodak — a 
coating of this ointment on the ex- 


- posed surfaces is said to protect the 


body from all poison gases, including 


Trussell Manufacturing Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


IT’S A 
GIFT! 
HETHER you present $My Finances$ 


to yourself or make glad the heart of a friend 
—it is a gift. 

Keep your personal affairs in a more _ sys- 
tematic manner—complete in every way. Start 
using $My Finances$ this year — right now! 
Ask your stationer to show you $My Finances$; 
see how scientifically these forms for Bonds, 
Stocks, Insurance, and other details of one’s 
personal affairs, are designed — how complete, 
yet easy to use. 


Keep your Affairs at your finger tips! 


We would be pleased to send you one upon 
receipt of your check. Ask for descriptive 
literature. 


411PM—$#4.25 411HM—$5.75 


the mustard variety of the last World 
War. ... An ultra-high sheen is the 
promise of the new “Super-Clear” 
varnish duPont has prepared for 
woodwork and floors—a feature of 
the product is that it is resistant to 
both steaming hot and ice cold water. 
... A new highly active vitamin con- 
centrate will soon be offered by Dis- 
tillation Products Inc.—the claim is 
that it will afford superior resistance 
to heavy colds. . . . The slippage in 
pulley or belting is prevented by a 
new liquid coating developed by 
Powerlox Manufacturing—the treat- 
ment results in a rough, frictional 
surface that insures a non-slipping 
grip... . Latest in dyes for surfacing 
concrete floors is “Dyecrete,” a 
preparation of Wilbur & Williams 
—it is recommended for all purposes 
from factory pavements to home cel- 
lar dance floors and outdoor swim- 
ming pools. 


Rubber Rambles 


Utilizing the same principle as in 
the self-sealing inner tubes, B. F. 
Goodrich Company has started pro- 
duction of a rubber fuel tank for air- 
planes—these puncture-sealing gas 
tanks have been tested against ma- 
chine gun bullets and found almost 
leakproof. . . . The discovery that 
rubber can be made to transmit elec- 
tricity and throw off heat in the proc- 
ess has served as the basis for the 
new flying suits for aviators that will 
be offered by U. S. Rubber—a special 
self-heating uniform for the U. S. 
Air Corps will be designed. . . . The 
Zeppelin division of Goodyear Tire 
will soon start on a U. S. Navy order 
for six non-rigid blimps—these will 
be used primarily as observation ser- 
vice in spotting runaway mines and 
submarines. . . . Firestone Tire will 
soon be ready to expand production 
of its new “static-free” rubber com- 
pound which prevents the generation 
of electrical charges by grounding 


them—the improvement will be made . 


available in tires for passenger cars, 
trucks, buses and airplanes. . . . Some- 
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thing new in “suedes” is the rubber- 
ized material that I. B. Kleinert Rub- 
ber will fashion into an innovation in 
foundation girdles—it has been trade- 
named ‘‘Persuede.”’ 


Food Fotbles 


Biggest venture yet of General 
Foods to gain a foothold in the hot 
cereal field has been started in three 
test markets — the new product is 
“Grape-Nuts Wheat Meal,” a quick- 
cooking breakfast food which can be 
prepared in three minutes. . . . Canned 
French-fried potatoes are next ac- 
cording to the process acquired by 
Continental Can—the treatment as- 
sures that the potatoes will retain a 
uniform color and be “palate-appeal- 
ing” after the can is opened... . The 
chewing gum companies are said to be 
interested in the pitch of southern 
pine trees as a possible substitute for 
chicle—the development of a “pine 
gum” in the United States would 
make these manufacturers less de- 
pendent upon the Yucatan for this 
raw material. . . . Loose-Wiles will 
soon expand its distribution of “Hi- 
Ho” crackers to a nation-wide basis— 
this is the so-called ‘“‘cracker sensa- 
tion” that is featured with the “just- 
out-of-the-oven flavor.” ... There are 
always new machines to prepare 
foods, but these should have a wide 
appeal — Federighi & Coffman has 
perfected a motor-operated device 
which stamps out hamburger patties, 
while the H. E. Farmer Company has 
developed an apparatus for mechani- 
cally twisting pretzels. 


Christenings 


The new electric centrifugal pump of 
Allis-Chalmers will be offered as the 
“Electrifugal Pump.” . . . New vari- 
eties of inter-communication systems 
seem to be producing a host of trade- 
names with Philco Corporation bring- 
ing out the ‘“Philcophone” and Setch- 


When You Inquire 


T° insure prompt replies to in- 

quiries addressed to the “New- 
Business Brevities,” readers are re- 
quested to enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope with each inquiry. 
To facilitate quick replies a special 
delivery or air-mail stamp may be 
attached. Prepaid telegrams will be 
answered (collect) as soon as re- 
ceived; but no telephone calls please. 
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ell, Carlson, Inc., the ‘Doraphone,” 
during the past week. . . . The oft- 
rumored five-cent toilet soap that 
Lever Brothers was expected to bring 
out may be named “Swan.” ... The 
streamlined version of the heating 
pad, created by Westinghouse Elec- 
tric, will make its bow as the “Adjust- 
O-Matic.” . . . An improved service 
station lift for jacking cars for greas- 
ing has been christened the “Her- 
cules” by Wayne Pump, the manu- 
facturer. .. . The new insulation ma- 
terial, developed by Industrials, Inc., 
for packing furnaces, boilers and ov- 
ens, has been dubbed “Atoz.” . 

Sparks-Withington has designed a 
new compressed air cleaner for auto- 
mobile upholstery that will be mar- 
keted as the “Sparton Vibromatic.” 
... Two new “Tech” razors will be 
featured by Gillette Safety Razors for 


the Christmas trade: “Milord” for 
the men, and “‘Milady” for the 
women. 

Odds & Ends 


A “less nicotine” battle of the 
cigarette companies, started by Amer- 
ican Tobacco with its claim that the 
tobacco in “Luckies” has 9.82 per cent 
less than the average, seems to be con- 
tinuing—the new campaign of R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco will stress that the 
smoke of “Camels” has 28 per cent 
less than the average. . . . The re- 
frigerator division of Nash-Kelvinator 
has hit upon a unique appeal for those 
who are planning to buy a new unit 
as a holiday gift—this is a present 
“To Be Opened at Christmas and 
Every Day Thereafter.” .. . Cannon 
Mills rounds out its bath towel line 
with another addition—a selection of 
tufted bath mats will be offered in 
matching designs and colors to go 
with its towels. . . . Real relief to 
mixers and builders is promised in 
the new type of non-dusting Port- 
land Cement which does not give off 
clouds of fine particles when packed 
or handled — this improvement of 
California Portland Cement is so 
processed that it is as dust-proof, and 
free-flowing as granulated sugar... . 
General Electric has a real innova- 
tion in glass suction coffee makers— 
it features a built-in switch which au- 
tomatically shuts off the current when 
the water passes to the upper bowl. 

. . More will soon be heard of 
“Bundling Gloves” that come three 
to a set—the boy wears one, the girl 
wears another and the third takes 
care of a pair of clasped hands. 


DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN GAS 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Preferred Stock Dividend 


regular quarterly dividend of One 

Dollar Eighteen and Three-quarter 
Cents ($1.1834) per shere on the 444% 
cumulative Preferred capital stock of the 
company issued and outstanding in the 
hands of the public has been declared out 
of the surplus net earnings of the company 
tor the quarter ending December 31, 1940, 
payable January 2, 1941, to holders of 
such stock of record on the books of the 
ey at the close of business December 


Common Stock Dividend 


e 1 regular quarterly dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per shere on the 
Common capital stock of the company is- 
sued and outstanding in the hands of the 
public has been declared out of the surplus 

| net earnings of the a a for the quarter 
ending December 31, 1940, payable 
December 16,1940, to holders of such stock 
of record on the books of the company at 
the close of business November 20, 1940. 


Extra 
Common Stock Dividend" 


e N_ extra dividend of Forty Cents 

(40c) per share on the Common cap- 
ital stock of the company issued and out- 
standing in the hands of the public has been 
declared out of the surplus net earnings of 
the company, payable December 16, 1940, 
to holders of such stock of record on the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness November 20, 1940. 


FRANK B. BALL, Secretary. 
November 13, 1940. 


Atlas Corporation 
Dividend No. 17 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending November 30, 1940, 
has been declared on the 6% Pre- 
ferred Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable December 2, 1940 to holders 
of such stock of record at the close 
of business November 23, 1940. 


WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 12, 1940. 


OFFICE OF LOUISVILLE GAS 


AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
The Board of Directors of Louisville Gas and 
Electric Company (Delaware), at a meeting held 
on November 15, 1940, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of thirty-seven and one-half cents (3714¢) 
per share on the Class A Common Stock of the 
Company, for the quarter ending November 30, 
1940, payable by check December 23, 1940, to 
stockholders ¢" record as of the close of business 

November 30, 1 
At the same meeting a dividend of twenty-five 
cents (25¢) per share was declared on the Class B 

mmon Stock of the Company, for the quarter 
ending November 30, 1940, payable by check De- 
cember 23, 1940, to ‘stockholders of record as of 
the close of business November 30, 1940. 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A dividend of 75 cents per share has been de- 
clared on the Common Stock of said Company, 
payable December 20, 1940 to stockholders of 
record at 3 o’clock P.M. December 2, 1940. 


C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held No- 
vember 14, 1940, declared a dividend for the fourth 
quarter of the year 1940, of 75c a share on the 
Common Stock of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany, payable December 16, 1940, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business December 2, 1940. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

C. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 
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OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading procedure 
and practice in our booklet. opy free 
on request. Ask for booklet K-6. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


DIVIDENDS 


GU POND E. I. pu Pont DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
Witmincton, DELAWARE: November 18, 1940 
The Board of Directors has declared this day 
a dividend of $1.12% a share on the out- 
standing Preferred Stock, payable January 
25, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on January 10, 1941; also 
$1.75 a share, as the “‘year-end” dividend 
for 1940, on the outstanding Common Stock, 
- payable December 14, 1940, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on Novem- 


ber 25, 1940. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


Newmont Mining 


Corporation 
Dividend No. 49 
On Novemper 19, 1940, a year end dividend 
of One dollar per share was declared on the 
capital stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, 
payable December 14, 1940 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business November 29, 


H. E. DODGE, Secretary. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A quarterly dividend of THIRTY-SEVEN and ONE- 
HALF CENTS a share and an extra dividend of ONE 
DOLLAR a share have been declared on the capital 
stock of this Company, payable December 16, 1940, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
December 2, 1940. The stock transfer books of the 
Company will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 


PROFITABLE bearing orange and grapefruit 
grove for sale; $10,000 required; an ideal income 
property on which to retire. Address owner, Box 
1407, Lakeland, Fla. 


MARYLAND 


IDEAL STOCK FARM, 436 acres, nice old frame 
dwelling with old fashioned garden. $19,000; also 
uwenees waterfront estates. Chas. F. Lee, An- 
napolis, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


COUNTRY HOME, all improvements, acreage, 
fine trout stream, pine woods, good dairy barn, 
silo, chicken equipment, reasonable. Alton 
Dinan, Ashley Falls, Mass. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
PRICED REASONABLY, fine coastal Carolina 


hunting preserves; rent, nice Winter homes. 
. W. Miles, Summerville, S. C 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


MOVING PICTURE THEATRE in Railroad 
town. Only Theatre serving 4,000 people. Price 
$8,500, terms. Pleasant, easy-to-run business that 
has always shown a profit. HARRY WELCH, 
Penacook, N. H. 


he roster of top quality bonds 

reaching new record highs was 
considerably augmented last week, 
this division of the list showing con- 
tinued strength under the leadership 
of U. S. Governments. Several of 
the latter went into new high ter- 
ritory, and new record prices were 
established by actively traded corpo- 
rate bonds, notably in the high grade 
rail and industrial categories. In the 
medium grade and speculative groups 
there was considerable irregularity ; 
instances of individual strength, al- 
though fairly numerous, were offset 
by declines in the majority. 


{NDUSTRIAL RAYON 4s 


The entire issue of Industrial Ray- 
on first mortgage 4%4s, 1948, has 
been called for redemption on Decem- 
ber 27, 1940, at 105 and accrued in- 
terest. The bonds have been consid- 
ered to be of not better than medium 
grade, but even investors in this type 
of security are not exempt from the 
problem of keeping funds profitably 
at work under existing artificial 
money market conditions. The threat 
of involuntary termination of com- 
mitments through refunding opera- 
tions is not, of course, as great as 
that which hangs over the large ma- 
jority of high grade callable bonds, 
but other means of refinancing are 
available to debtor companies of sat- 
isfactory credit standing. 

This company has obtained loans, 
presumably on a “term” basis, from 
New York and Cleveland banks 
which will provide the major part of 
the funds needed for the bond re- 
demption. As the interest rate on 
the bank loans will be only 2 per cent, 
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a considerable saving in charges will 
be effected. Individual investors can- 
not compete with institutions which 
are willing to lend money at extreme- 
ly low rates. As this process of sub- 
stitution of bank credit for public 
financing in the investment markets 
continues, the position of the small 
investor becomes progressively more 
difficult. 

Up to a few years ago, the place- 
ment of commercial bank funds in 
term loans would have been criticized 
as an unsound practice. These loans 
are essentially long term in character 
(at least in relation to the traditional 
concept of commercial banking), usu- 
ally running up to five and sometimes 
ten years. The fact that they are 
often on the basis of serial maturities, 
falling due every six or twelve 
months, does not alter their basic na- 
ture. But in the type of economy 
which has prevailed in recent years, 
the banks have been forced more and 
more into this type of business. In 
the event of a prolonged depression, 
term loans in many cases (especially 
where large serial maturities have to 


NEW ISSUES SCHEDULED 


A= the security offerings now in registration with the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, and due to appear soon, are the issues included in the following 
compilation. The dates given, however, are not to be regarded as definite inasmuch 
as issues are frequently released before the expiration of the full 20-day registration 
period, and sometimes are delayed beyond that time. 


Issue: Offering 


Hawaiian Electric Co....... ..100,000 shs. $20 par 5% “B” pfd. 
Indianapolis Power & Light... .140,591 shs. $5.25 pfd. 


Underwriters Date Due 
Not named Nov. 27 
Lehman Bros; Goldman 
Sachs: First Boston Nov. 2 
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be met from time to time) might well 
prove troublesome for both banks and 
borrowers. Such difficulties are not 
likely to be witnessed in the near term 
future. But over a period of years, 
it may be demonstrated that long 
term borrowing through the bond 
market, despite higher interest costs, 
would have been more satisfactory all 
around. In the meantime, the famine 
in yields suffered by the bond inves- 
tor of moderate means becomes more 
acute. 


PHILADELPHIA CO. 5s 


Philadelphia Company secured 5s, 
1967, have held steady in a price 
range fractionally above 106 for some 
weeks, and are currenly quoted about 
114 points above the call price of 
105. As the bonds are callable at 
any time on 60 days notice and plans 
for refunding the issue have been 
under consideration for a long time, 
any higher market valuation would be 
unwarranted, despite a relatively high 
yield. 

Refinancing was seriously consid- 
ered last year but was dropped pend- 
ing the development of comprehen- 
sive plans for simplification of the 
Standard Gas system to comply with 
the Public Utility Act. It is reported 
that the subject is again being ex- 
plored, and that the refunding plans 
are beginning to crystallize. 
a part of the company’s holdings of 
Duquesne Light common stock, in 
order to aid in the redemption of 
the secured 5s, may be undertaken as 
one step in the refinancing and in the 
readjustment of the Standard Gas 
set-up to conform with the SEC’s in- 
terpretation of the P.U. Act. 


WARREN BROTHERS 6s 


Warren Brothers convertible, 6s 
responded quickly to news of ap- 
proval by the Federal Court of the 
settlement offer made by the Republic 
of Cuba. Under this offer, the non- 
productive Cuban obligations held by 
Warren Brothers will be exchanged 
for two series of Cuban Government 
4% per cent bonds in the total of 
$8.7 million, These bonds will bear 
interest beginning January 1, 1941; 
assuming that they are retained, the 
income which they would produce 
would more than cover fixed charges 
of Warren Brothers. However, their 
ultimate disposition is a matter which 
will doubtless be determined in con- 
nection with the formulation of a gen- 
eral reorganization plan of this com- 
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Sale of . 


The Comptroller of the State of New York 
will sell at his office at Albany, New York 
December 3, 1940 at 12 o'clock noon 


$25,000,000.00 


Elimination of Grade Crossings 
Serial Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Dated December 4, 1940 and maturing as follows: 
$625.000.00— Annually December 4, 194] to 1980 inclusive 


Principal and semi-annual interest June 4th and December 
4th payable in lawful money of the Urited States of 
America at the Bank of the Manhattan Company, 40 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Exempt from all Federal and New York State Income Taxes 


Bidders for these bonds will be required to name the rate of interest which the 
bonds are to bear not exceeding 4 (four) per cgentum per annum Such interes! 
rates must be in multiples of one-fourth of one per centum and not more than oa 
single rate of interest shall be named for the issue. 

Bidders may condition their bids upon the award to them of al! but no part of 
the entire $25,000,000.00 bonds and the highest bidder on the basis of ‘‘all or none’ 
will be the one whose bid figures the lowest interest cost to the State after deducting 
the amount of premium bid if any 

No bids will be accepted for separate maturities or for less than par value of the 
bonds nor unless accompanied by a deposit of money or by a certified check o1 
bank draft upon a solvent bank or trust company of the cities of Albany or New York. 
payable to the order of the ‘Comptroller of the State of New York’’ for at least two 
per cent of the par value of the bonds bid for No interest will be allowed upon 
the good faith check of the successful bidder. 

All proposals, together with the security deposits, must be sealed and endorsed 
“Proposal for bonds’’ and enclosed in a sealed envelope directed to the ‘‘Comp- 
troller of the State of New York, Albany, N. Y. 

The Comptroller reserves the right to reject any or all bids which are not in his 
opinion advantageous to the interest of the State 

Approving opinion of Honorable John J. Bennett, Jr., Attorney General of the 
State, as to the a of these bonds and the regularity of their issue will be 
furnished the successful bidder upon delivery of the bonds to him 

If the Definitive Bonds of this issue can not be prepared and delivered at a 
time to suit the purchaser, the State reserves the right to deliver Interim Certificates 
pending prep1ration of the Definitive Bonds, and will endeavor to have these Interim 
Certificates ready for delivery on or about December 4, 1940 

The net debt of the State of New York, on November 1, 1940, amounted to 
$701,439,588.59 which is about 2.7 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the 


teal and personal property of the State subject to taxation for State purposes 
Circulars descriptive of these bonds wil] be mailed upon application to 


MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, Albany. N. Y. 


Dated November 21, 1940 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
American Finishing Co. (Mem- 

phis) Ist ref. 6%s, 1942... Entire Dec. 1,’40 
Appalachian Electric Power. 


$250,000 Dec. 16,’40 
Burnham Stoepel Land Co. 

extd. Ist 4-6s, 1943........ 25,000 Dee. 1,’40 
Chesapeake-Camp Corp. Ist 

Entire Jan. 1,°41 


Connecticut Railway & Light- 
ing Ist & ref. 444s, 1951.. 185,000 Jan. 1,°41 
Consolidated Mutual Water 
Davidson-Boutell Co. 5s, 1946 29,000 Dec. 1,'40 
Denver Joint Stock Land 


Entire Dee. 1,’40 
Erie Amusement Co. Ist part 
fee, part Ishld. 6s........ Entire Dec. 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. 5s, 
Entire Dec. 15,’40 
Fort Kent Water Co. lst 
& GAG, Entire Jan. 1,’41 


Illinois Midwest Joint Stock 
Land Bank of Edwardsville, 
Tl. coup. & regis. 5s, 1954 738,000 Dec. 1,40 

Industrial Rayon Corp. Ist 

Entire Dec. 27,’40 


3,000,000 Jan. 15,’41 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Iowa Southern Utilities Co. 

Ist & ref. 5%s, 1950..... Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Laclede Steel Co. 2%s, 1941. Entire Nov. 30,40 
La Cumbre Mutual Water Co. 

Entire Dec. 1,'40 


road Co. unified 4s and coll. 


$103,000 Jan. 1,’41 
Masonic Temple Assoc. St. 
Louis Ist r. 1946.. Entire Dec. 


a Supply Co. lst 3%s, 


195 100,000 Dee. 15,’40 
Ohio Cities Water Corp. Ist 


coll. tr. A 5%s, 1952...... Entire Jan. 1,°41 
Penn. Joint Stock Land Bank 
of Phila. coup. 1%s, 1942 Entire Dec. 1,°40 
Peoples Telephone Corp. lst 
Entire Dec. 1,’40 
Portland General Electric Co. 
185,000 Dee. 6,'40 


extd. 
Potomac Joint Stock Land 

Bank of Alexandria, Va. 

Puerto Rico (Govt. of) 4%% 

loan 1931 (1941-51) hydro- 

electric system ........... Entire Jan. 1,’41 
Scripps-Jefferson Land Co. 

172,000 Dec. 1,’40 
Virginia Joint Stock Land 

Bank of Charleston, a. 

coup. & regis. 1%s, 1942.. Entire Dec. 1,’40 


pany, which has been in the courts 
since early 1937. An increasing vol- 
ume of domestic business of this large 
contracting firm also enhances the 
prospects for a successful reorganiza- 
tion. The bonds are no longer to be 


considered on the bargain counter at 
current prices around 55, but moder- 
ate commitments may be retained in 
view of the prospective improvement 
in the asset position and also in the 
company’s road building business. 
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ESTIMATED EARNINGS AND TAXES ON 700 COMMON STOCKS 


——— Dollars Per Common Share 
Estimated Estimated 1940 Earnings———, 
r— Excess Profits Tax — Before *After 
Credit Based on: Additional Additional Additional Price-Earnings Gauge 
Avg. Earns Invested 1939 3.1% Normal 3.1% 3.1% Normal -; 
1936-1939 Capital Actual and Excess Normal and Excess (See text) 

Common Stock: Base Base Earnings Profit Taxes Tax Profit Taxes 10 times 15 times 20 times 
$3.06 $0.88 $3.18 $4.00 $0.15 $3.60 36 54 72 
3.16 0.91 3.49 3.25 0.15 3.10 31 to 62 
ES ee 2.44 5.26 2.42 2.60 0.10 72.50 25 37 50 
v2.17 4.30 3.13 2.75 $2.75 27 40 55 
Brimewicke-Balke ...................00.. 2.16 2.07 4.23 5.00 0.20 3.60 36 54 72 
0.75 1.34 1.10 1.50 0.05 71.40 14 21 28 
cc0.002 0.68 D0.12 0.75 0.05 70.70 7 11 14 
eee 0.49 0.47 0.66 1.15 0.05 0.85 8 13 17 
1.60 0.91 1.04 8.00 0.30 4.65 46 70 93 
1.89 1.88 3.28 4.00 0.15 2.95 29 +4 59 
Burroughs Adding Mach................ 0.95 0.49 0.44 0.60 0.02 0.58 6 9 12 
OT: F2bs6sboseecesbissausesenoun’ 0.82 1.85 0.83 0.85 0.05 70.80 8 12 16 
Butte Copper & Zimc..................... q0.04 0.47 qD0.03 qD0.03 aa qD0.03 D D D 
vD0.43 2.97 0.53 0.65 40.65 6 10 13 
2.22 0.76 1.35 n 
2.54 3.89 3.26 n 
ee Nil 0.15 D0.04 Nil Nil 
q0.82 1.37 q0.77 q1.05 0.05 7q1.00 10 15 20 
Campbell, Wyant & Cannon............. 1.56 1.43 0.93 n 
itCanada Dry Ginger Ale................ 1.47 1.25 1.88 2.00 Suki $2.00 20 30 40 
2.98 3.26 3.64 3.75 0.15 13.45 84 52 69 
2.95 2.52 3.83 n 
2.12 1.73 0.88 A4.05 $A4.05 40 61 81 
Cessier Corporation ..................... 0.47 0.71 0.05 n 
Caterpillar Tractor ..................... 3.89 1.75 2.89 4.00 0.15 3.80 38 57 76 
1.43 1.25 3.53 5.50 0.30 3.35 23 50 67 
v0.96 0.70 0.95 0.75 40.75 7 11 15 
0.03 0.42 0.07 n 
Century Ribbon Mills.................... 0.50 2.70 1.03 n ‘ 
2.9 2.89 2.27 2.45 0.10 2.35 23 35 47 
Certainteed Products ..................... D0.46 0.79 eeD0.14 Nil Nil D D D 
EE ccs eibhbasbacisiensvesesnbdess 1.34 1.10 1.92 2.75 0.10 2.10 21 31 42 
d Champion Paper & Fibre.............. 1.23 3.03 £1.52 n 
Chesapeake & Qhio...................... 3.84 4.71 3.49 4.35 0.15 74.20 42 63 84 
Co... 6.50 3.23 7.87 6.75 0.25 6.50 65 97 130 
Chicago Flexible Shaft.................. 7.25 2.13 8.80 n 
1.42 1.25 0.91 1.50 5 1.45 14 22 2 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool................ 0.86 1.32 0.33 2.25 0.15 1.85 18 28 37 
ftChickasha Cotton Oil................... 0.21 2.42 D0.51 A0.37 $A0.37 4 6 7 
D0.48 1.95 D1.65 D4.00 D4.00 D D D 
EM sos cccncpesinsbacoobanaress 9.20 3.16 8.48 12.00 0.45 10.40 104 156 208 
2.59 2.30 4.43 7.00 0.30 4.85 48 73 97 
Cievelan® Greghite ...............0..... 3.54 1.15 5.42 n n 4.40 44 66 88 
Tweeter ..................... vNil 0.13 D1.40 n 
Climax Molybdenum .................... 2.88 2.49 4.09 2.50 0.10 2.40 24 48 
1.81 1.40 gg4.16 4.25 0.20 3.00 30 45 
5.49 1.19 6.82 7.35 0.30 6.30 63 94 13 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet ................. 1.73 1.90 2.74 n 
ee ee 4.34 2.21 4.16 6.00 0.25 5.20 52 78 104 
ftColorado Fuel & Iron.................. 1.27 3.43 0.10 A3.10 +A3.10 31 46 62 
Cole Per. Fire Arms.................. 5.35 4.10 6.84 13.00 0.50 9.15 91 137 183 
hhColumbia Broadcasting “A”........... 2.30 0.64 2.93 3.35 0.15 2.80 28 42 56 
Cohmbia Gas & Electric................ 0.43 1.64 0.46 n n 70.60 6 9 12 
0.75 2.23 D0.56 A0.84 tA0.84 8 13 17 
6.24 4.16 5.32 6.75 0.25 6.40 64 96 128 
25.20 4.77 4.01 4.00 0.15 3.85 38 58 77 
iiCommercial Inv. Trust................. 24.49 z5.10 4.00 4.15 0.15 +4.00 40 60 80 
Commercial Solvents ................... 0.49 0.54 0.61 0.85 0.05 70.70 7 10 14 


grog mg eon Years: Fiscal year ends: (a) Jan. 31; (b) Feb. 28; (c) Mar. 31; (d) Apr. 30; (¢) May 31; (f) June 30; (g) July 31; (h) Aug. 31; (i) Sept. 30; (j) Oct. 
4 Nov. 

Additional Footnotes: A—Actual; D—Deficit; *Excess profit tax based on average 1936-39 net income option unless otherwise indicated; +Excess profits tax based on invested 
capital option; tNot subject to additional normal or excess profits tax until fiscal year ending in 1941. 

(m) Including 1939 mail revenues; (n) No estimate possible; (p) Not subject to excess profits tax as long as net income after normal tax is less than air mail revenues 
received; (q) Before depletion; (r) Based on combined earnings of Allegheny Steel and Ludlum Steel in 1936 and 1937; (s) On combined Class ‘‘A’’ and ‘‘B’’ common shares; 
(t) Excludes gains or losses from purchases and retirement of preferred stock; (u) Foreign companies are subject to U. S. normal and excess profits taxes only on earnings derived 
from operations in the U. S.; (v) Partly estimated; (w) After special charges equal to $3.83 a share: (x) Adjusted for 5% stock dividend paid in 1940; (y) On combined 
common and common “‘B’”’ shares ; (z) Figures for insurance subsidiaries not separately reported are included in these calculations, but for tax purposes operations of these 
subsidiaries cannot be included in consolidated accounts. 

(aa) Based on combined earnings of Anchor Cap Corp. and Hocking Glass Co. in 1936 and 1937; (bb) Because of change in fiscal year, new taxes applicable only to earnings 
since Dec. 31, 1939; (cc) Excludes dividend received in 1936 from Budd Internat’] Corp.;(dd) No estimate possible for 1940 fiscal year; (ee) After extraordinary charges; (ff) 
Excludes $0.73 a share received from insurance policy; (gg) Before foreign adjustments; (hh) Company estimate; (ii) Excludes National Surety Corp.; (jj) Adjusted for recapi- 
talization made during 1940; (mm) Operating company; (nn) Adjusted for 2-for-1 split made during 1940; (pp) Excluding income from investments in General Motors. 


(To be continued next week) 
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The tax analysis figures are made 
available through the cooperation of 
Standard Statistics Company, Inc., to 
which organization credit is hereby 


given. To these figures we have 
added the price-earnings gauge since, 
when considering the market position 
of any stock, not only the probable 
per share earnings after deduction of 
the new taxes but also the market’s 
appraisal, or “capitalization”, of these 
earnings should be taken into ac- 
count. 

It is generally conceded that, be- 
cause of differences in the nature of 
manufacturing, mining, service and 
other enterprises and their sub-divi- 
sions, some stocks are entitled to sell 
at higher price-earnings ratios than 
others. However, new elements have 
been introduced into the calculation 
of suitable market ratios by the in- 
cidence of new taxes. For instance, 
certain consumers’ goods stocks have 
received dividends representing all or 
most of available earnings over a 
period of several years. If the new 
taxes reduce the earnings below the 
prevailing rate of dividends, and if 
the stock sells on a yield basis rather 
than a price-earnings basis (i.e., at a 
high price-earnings ratio), the equity 
may be presumed to be in a somewhat 
vulnerable market position. 


MARKET LEVELS 


In the tabulation, the last three 
columns show the hypothetical mar- 
ket levels of the various stocks on 
three ratios of capitalization of earn- 
ings: ten times, fifteen times and 
twenty times indicated 1940 earnings 
per share after deduction of estimated 
taxes. The prevailing market price 
may be compared at any time with 
these figures, giving a quick check on 
the relative conservatism (or the con- 
trary) of the market’s current ap- 
praisal. In this connection, allowance 
must be made for such factors as 
cyclical characteristics, long term 
earnings trends, margin of dividend 
coverage, vulnerability to adverse war 
influences, exceptional benefits from 
the defense program, etc., in establish- 
ing an approximate measure of a suit- 
able price-earnings ratio. 
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Many stocks were omitted from the 
list advisedly, notably shares of com- 
panies in bankruptcy or receivership, 
and guaranteed or leased line stocks 
of railroads and utilities. In respect 
to the former, tax calculations per 
share of common stock would in most 
cases be meaningless. The latter are 
fixed income securities, and as the 
lease rentals or guaranteed dividends 
are in the nature of fixed charges, 
they are deducted before income or 
excess profits tax calculations. 

It must be recognized that the fig- 
ures indicating the amount of the 
new income and excess profits taxes 
(the degree of vulnerability to excess 
profits taxes can be gauged by com- 
paring the sixth with the fourth and 
fifth columns of the tabulation), and 
the estimated 1940 earnings after all 
taxes are at best approximations. 
The current year’s earnings before 
taxes will depend upon the volume of 
business in the last quarter, possible 
year-end adjustments in amortization 
and depreciation accounts, reserves 
for losses on foreign operations and 
other factors. In some instances, 
estimates are not practicable for these 
or other reasons. 


ESTIMATES ONLY 


Furthermore, the computations of 
tax credit bases are to be regarded as 
estimates, which may for some com- 
panies be considerably removed from 
quantitative exactitude, particularly 
where the invested capital option is 
used. The invested capital figures are 
based upon 1939 balance sheets 
whereas the tax base under the law 
is to be computed by prorating the 
invested capital day by day through- 
out the taxable year. Furthermore, 
because of the probable differences in 
opinion in interpreting the definitions 
of admissible and inadmissible as- 
sets, and the vagueness of the “‘spe- 
cial hardship clause”, administrative 
rulings and even litigation will be 
necessary in some instances to deter- 
mine invested capital for tax pur- 
poses. Another factor which may 
cause some divergences is the use of 
stockholders’ reports which some- 
times show figures which differ ma- 
terially from the same companies’ tax 
returns as submitted to the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 

Nevertheless, it is believed that, 
with relatively few exceptions, the cal- 
culations provide a fairly reliable 
guide to the degree of vulnerability to 
the new taxes levied by the Second 
Revenue Act of 1940. 


Upon request, and without obli- 
gation, any of the literature listed 
below will be sent free direct 
from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter 
should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly 
and give both name and address. 


Items of Interest Department 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for anyone who wishes 
to learn to write by touch. Also for 
Secretaries who wish to increase their 
speed and accuracy. Please write on 
letterhead. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SUN 


Literature and travel information about 
an all-expense Tucson (Arizona) 
Tour. Includes inviting inns, fine 
hotels—dude ranching at its best. 


FOR YOUR BOY 


A little book telling how he can make 
a toy motor that will run. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Many helpful hints on trading pro- 
cedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N. Y. S. E. firm. 


CONTINENTAL AVIATION AND 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Prospectus on Common Stock avail- 
able upon request. 


HOME HEATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING 


Completely illustrated literature ex- 
plains home heating and air con- 
ditioning—how it affects the health, 
comfort, and convenience. Valuable 
to those planning to build and present 
home owners who plan to modernize. 


HOW TO BUILD BETTER HOMES 


To provide livability and comfort; 
economy in operation; lasting home 
values ; guaranteed protection. A valu- 
able booklet for anyone owning a home 
or expecting to remodel or build one. 


AMERICA’S SMARTEST BOATS 


Beautifully illustrated brochure de- 
scribes 100 style-leading models at 
new low prices, features and specifica- 
tions unobtainable from any other 
boat builder. 


64-PAGE ART CATALOGUE 


Describing in detail and illustrating 
original signed etchings and litho- 
graphs of 62 leading American artists, 
priced at only $5 each. Also included 
are 125 illustrations and exciting bio- 
graphical data. 


COMFORT AND CLEANLINESS 
IN YOUR HOME 


This booklet brings you the facts 
about a great advance in low cost, 
warm-air heating for homes. For 
home owners only. 
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| The Best 
| Gift $10.00 |} 


Can Buy | 


—that is the enthusiastic verdict 
of scores of subscribers who are 
so well pleased with the FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD that they want to 
pass along the benefits of a sub- 
scription to some investor friend 
or relative or client— 


SF or 
Christmas 


The idea of having magazine subscrip- 
tions and particularly FINANCIAL 
WORLD—sent as gifts of holiday re- 
membrance and good will at Christmas 
time has grown enormously in popular- 
ity in recent years. For every such gift 
twenty years ago there must be at least 
ten today— 


—BECAUSE 


It's easy to decide upon— 


It's a 52-time reminder of you and 
your thoughtfulness— 


It's sure to be appreciated. 

It's easy to order, with no shopping or 
waiting— 

It's easy to send, with nothing to pack 
and ship—just a coupon to fill in, an 


envelope to address and stamp, a check 
or money order to enclose and mail. 


By Sending Gift Orders 


in November or Early December 


—you help us to give the best possible 
service. Gift orders mailed now are 
entered at once on stencil and an 
attractive Gift Announcement Card 
with your Best Christmas Wishes, is 
prepared ready to mail—then these are 
held so that first copy of the gift sub- 
scription and the Gift Card will not 
reach the gift-subscriber until Christ- 
mas morning. 


USE CHRISTMAS GIFT COUPON 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

For $10.00 (Foreign $12.00) enclosed 
(check or money order) please send 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD one year 
and Gift Card with my Holiday Greet- 
ings to be delivered Christmas morn- 
ing to adrress below: 


he indications given by the stock 

market within the past three 
weeks have been generally favorable, 
though there have been only two days 
featured by particularly wide move- 
ments. These were November 6 and 
7, the two days following the elec- 
tion. On the morning after the news 
was out, stocks opened at sharply 
lower levels, but the selling pressure 
was not steady. Prices gained ground 
during the first hour, then slipped off 
gradually on only moderate volume 
to close at the lowest prices recorded 
for that day. 

During the following _ session, 
stimulated by the inflationary implica- 
tions of the proposed huge increase 
in the Federal debt limit, quotations 
showed a wide advance on all fronts. 
Even the utilities, hard hit the day 
before, shared in the rally. Volume 
picked up steadily and very substan- 
tially throughout the day; total turn- 
over was the largest since May of the 
current year. 

On the day preceding the election, 
the industrial average made a new top 
on the current move but the rails 
failed by a margin of one one-hun- 
dredth of a point to follow suit. The 
inflation rally since that time, how- 
ever, has enabled both averages to 
record new highs, the industrials at 


138.12 and the rails at 30.29. The 


intermediate uptrend has thus been 
reconfirmed. 

This does not mean, of course, that 
an indefinite extension of the advance 


is in prospect. Ordinarily a signal of 
this nature is followed by at least a 
moderate further rally, but there is no 
compelling necessity for such a move 
to take place. Thus, it would be 
quite possible for a secondary reac- 
tion to develop from present levels. 
A suspicion that the intermediate 
trend was in process of reversal would 
be warranted if prices should simul- 
taneously fall below 131.98 in the in- 
dustrials and 28.87 in the rails. But 
no definite signal would be available 
until a decline of this magnitude had 
been succeeded by a rally failing to 
establish new highs, and then by an- 
other dip penetrating the previous 
lows. 

It is still too early to form any de- 
finite conclusions as to the nature of 
the current moderate downtrend. The 
inflation psychology which caused the 
brisk rally November 7, and which 
is still very much in evidence in the 
commodity markets, may reassert it- 
self in the near future and carry 
equity prices to new high levels. But 
there is nothing in the technical aspect 
of the market to warrant rampant 
bullishness at this time.—Written 
November 19; Allan F. Hussey. 


TRENDS OF THE DOW-JONES AVERAGES 


These chart studies are presented for those interested in the technical aspects 
of the market and are not to be construed as recommendations or as indi- 
cations of THE FINANCIAL WORLD’S opinion on the stock market. 
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leading cities outside of New York 
(as expressed by the relation of 
debits-to-individual-accounts, to net 
demand deposits) was 17.3 for last 
September and 19 for the City of 
New York where special conditions 
prevail because of that city’s position 
as the country’s financial center. The 
respective figures for September, 
1929, were 151.9 for the 100 cities 
outside of New York, and 50.1 for 
New York itself, whereas for June, 
1933, the relation was computed at 
44.1 and 28.2, respectively. 

While the Government’s financial 
policies (especially under the pre- 
paredness program) indicate a further 
rapid rise in bank deposits over the 
next several years, their rate of turn- 
over and their inflationary effect are 
likely to continue to be retarded as 
long as venture capital lacks con- 
fidence. This is a situation that is 
forcing the Government to help fin- 
ance the industrial expansion pro- 
gram in connection with rearmament 
out of borrowed funds, which in turn 
contributes to a further increase in 
bank deposits. 


INFLATION TODAY? 


Bank credit inflation usually “takes 
hold” when banks are eager to lend— 
and this is decidedly the case today. 
It also takes hold when businessmen 
have confidence in the profitable use 
of borrowed money, or when specu- 
lators consider the time opportune for 
increasing their commitments in se- 
curities and commodities with bor- 
rowed credit. But both of these 
latter factors, which are partly psy- 
chological, today are largely absent. 

Credit inflation even in its most 
drastic form has never caused such 
disasters as have many currency in- 
flations. It is frequently followed by 
a period of painful adjustment, but 
unless stopped and controlled in time 
it can also’ lead to currency inflation 
when confidence in government bonds 
(the excessive issuance of which is 
the cause for the credit inflation) dis- 
appears and no one any longer wants 
to buy these evidences of debt. That 
usually is the start of the kind of 
currency inflation which cannot but 
end in economic and financial dis- 
aster. 
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Plan Your 


Program for 1941 Now 


Investment 


RIMARILY, every investor has the same problem: The 
formulation of a. program keyed to his individual cir- 
cumstances, requirements and objectives. 


These primary factors, however, are never the same for 
any two investors, and to the extent that they vary each 
investor requires a different program. When this program 
has been formulated it is possible to determine the securities 
best adapted to the investor’s objectives. ; 


This is only the beginning, for 
investment conditions change con- 
stantly and no investments are 
permanent. Only through con- 
tinuing supervision can the in- 
vestor be assured that his portfolio 
can be kept in constant adjustment 
to the situation. 


Countless new problems have 


affect every security you own, 
further complicate the situation. 


To interpret these developments 
intelligently is a full-time job for 
a staff of expert analysts, and 
through the Financial World Re- 
search Bureau just such guidance 
is available to you. This organiza- 
tion devotes its entire time to 
gathering, correlating and inter- 


been created by the trend of the 
war and its dislocation of inter- 
national trade. Developments at 
home, particularly the Defense 
program, the new taxes which will 


preting the myriad data influencing 
investment values, and its invest- 
ment supervisory procedure will 
help you get the maximum returns 
from your investments. 


Plan your 1941 investment program now. Register your portfolio for 
continuing supervision by our staff of advisers who plan every step, and 
supervise your progress through personal correspondence and consulta- 
tion. There are no printed bulletins, no group recommendations. 


The annual fee is small—one-fourth of one per cent of the value of 
your holdings at enrollment. The minimum fee ($125 a year) applies to 
portfolios valued up to $50,000. Mail your list of securities with the 
minimum fee today—or use the coupon for complete information. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Please explain (without 
obligation to me) how 
1 your Service will aid me RESEARCH BUREAU i 
J {0 take advantage of to- 21 WEST STREET NEW YORK, N. Y 
day’s opportunities for I 
: better income and profits. Objective: : 
I ‘enclose a list of my Income Capital enhancement [J 
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S. H. Kress Company 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company 


Data revised to November 20, 1940 soharnings and Price Range (KSC) 


Incorporated: 1916, New York; original busi- 40 z 

ness was started in 1896. Main office: 114 30 

Fifth Avenue, New York City. Annual meet- 20 ie 

ing: Second Tuesday in May. Number of PRICE RANGE To Nov. 20 | 


stockholders (November i, 1939): Preferred, 10 

1,119; common, 2,820. 0 EARNED PER | $3 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None a $2 

*Preferred stock 6% cum. $1 
gectal ($10 par)............ 720,892 shs A | 0 

Common stock (no par)........ 2,351,674 shs 1933 ‘24 '25 °37 ‘38 °39 1940 


*Callable at $11 a share. 

Business: Operates approximately 240 stores selling mer- 
chandise chiefly in the 5-10-25 cent price class; is the fourth 
largest in the limited price variety chains. Units are chiefly 
located in the southern and western states; stores are larger, 
on the average, than for the industry as a whole. 

Management: Under direction of men long connected with 
company; very capable. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $19.9 million; cash, $10.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 5.3-to-1. Book value of common, $26.92 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since is- 
suance in 1927. Common payments since 1918, though at a 
rather conservative ratio to earnings. Present indicated basis, 
$1.60 per annum. 

Outlook: Over the intermediate term, profit margins may 
narrow in reflection of higher operating costs and taxes but 
the favorable territorial growth trends of the areas served 
brighten long term earnings prospects. 

Comment: The preferred is a high grade investment issue; 
the common ranks among the better chain store equities. 


*EARNINGS AND RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1933 1934 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Earned per share.. $2.11 $2.38 30 $2.31 $2.31 $1.38 $1.93 

Dividends paid ...... 0.50 0.75 1.00 72.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1$1.60 
Price Range: 

22% 32% 40 51 47% 3158 29% {29% 

13% 18 28 35% 22 22 23% 422% 


*Adjusted for two-for-one split-up in stock approved August 18, 1936. Includes 
$0.25 extra in special preferred stock. {To November 20, 1940. 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 


-Fornings and Price Range (MOK) 


Data revised to November 20, 1940 30 ena daee 
Incorporated: 1920, New York, as a_ con- 20 
solidation of two companies, one established 10 — 
in 1885 and the other in 1886. Office: 0 To Nov. 20—"_1 ¢4 


Amsterdam, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 
Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31. 1939): 3,377. 
Capital stock ($20 par).......... 543,500 4 


EARNED PER SHARE $2 
' 0 
DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


1933 "34 °35 °36 ‘37 °39 1940 


Business: One of the leaders in the industry, manufactur- 
ing an extensive line of rugs and carpets, including Chenilles, 
Wiltons, Axminsters, domestic Orientals, tapestries, velvets 
and plain weave. Distribution is made through wholesalers 
and large department stores. 

Management: Long identified with the company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1940, 
$10.6 million; cash, $611,539. Working capital ratio: 6.3-to-1. 
Book value of capital stock, $28.87 per share. 

Dividend Record: After payments in each year 1923-30, divi- 
dends were suspended. Resumed in 1934; present indicated 
rate, 25 cents quarterly. 

Outlook: Volume of sales is very sensitive to trend of 
general purchasing power. Price fluctuations for carpet wool 
importantly affect profits as business necessitates main- 
tenance of large inventories of raw materials the bulk of 
which is imported. Competition in this field is keen. 

Comment: War’s effects upon commodity markets increase 
the risk factor normally present in equities of this type. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Half-year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
Ue D$0.97 D$0.84 D$1.81 None 14 — 5% 
re 0.06 0.57 0.63 None 22 —7 
0.44 D0.57 D0.13 $0.25 22%—12% 
0.60 0.56 1.16 0.50 23 —10 
0.3: 1.98 2.31 1.80 32%%4—19 % 
2.41 D0.14 2.27 *1.70 40 7%—12% 
D1.28 D1.44 D2.72 0.25 20%—10 
0.95 2.3 3.29 0.75 21. —10% 
0.93 40.75 419%— 91% 


*Including extras. +To Nevember 20, 1940. 


Earnings and Price Range (OB) 


100 PRICE RANGE 
Data revised to November 20, 1940 bd a — 

Incorporated: 1907, Ohio, succeeding a New 40 
Jersey corporation chartered in 1903. Main 9 
office: Ohio Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. Annual 0 4 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Number } 
of stockholders (December 31, 1939): 9,891. 

Capitalization: Funded debt.... $11,000,000 

Capital stock ($12.50 par)..... 2,661,204 shs 


Business: Largest manufacturer of bottles and glass con- 
tainers in the United States, producing about 35% of the 
country’s requirements. Also makes glass specialties for 
building. 

Management: Aggressive; long experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1939, $26.7 million; cash and marketable securities, $11.5 
million; inventories, $15.6 million. Working capital ratio: 
4.7.-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $25.04 per share. 

Dividend Record: Liberal. Varying payments in each year 
since 1907; current indicated rate, $2 per annum. 

Outlook: By virtue of position in the food and beverage 
fields, a good portion of volume is relatively stable. Despite 
increasing competition, further secular growth is indicated 
for both sales and earnings. 

Comment: Stock is to some extent a “growth” situation and 
usually sells at liberal times-earnings ratios. 


Years ended Dee. 31 936 938 arf 

Earned per share. . $243 $2. 70 $3.38 $3.79 3. $0 02 

Dividends paid ...... 1.25 1.6242 2.00 3.00 2.50 1.50 2. 00 +92. 00 
Price Range: 

48% 47 64144 82 103% 76% 70 T6455 

15% 30 40 64 51% 40 50 42 


*Giving effect in —_ year to the two-for-one split of stock approved April, 1937. 
+To November 20, 1940 


Purity Bakeries Corporation 


, Earnings and Price Range (PT) 
Data revised to November 20, 1940 40 


| PRICE RA RANGE 


30 


Incorporated: 1924, Delaware, as a combina- 20 so hey. 205 
tion of several baking companies. Office: 844 10 (ooofeas 
Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: 
First Tuesday in March. Number of stock- : 


holders (November 20, 1939): 5 


Capitalization: Funded debt...... $4,998,000 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 771,476 shs 


DEFICIT PER SHARE 


1933 °34 35 "36 ‘37 “38 °39 1940 


Business: One of the leaders in the bread and cake in- 
dustry; serves a population of several million throughout 
the eastern, central western and southwestern sections of the 
United States. Operates 55 baking plants and (through its 
subsidiary, Cushman’s Sons) maintains a chain of approxi- 
mately 180 retail stores in the New York metropolitan area. 

Management: Capable and efficient. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1939, $2.8 million; cash, $3.2 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.6-to-1. Book value of stock, $13.26 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken since 1928, but in varying 
amounts. No present regular rate. 

Outlook: Wide market diversification and the importance 
of the more profitable cake and pastry lines afford some 
measure of protection to earnings. However, fluctuations in 
commodity prices will continue to be an influence on profit 
margins. 

Comment: The stock reflects the risks inherent in its group, 


but is in a better statistical position than the average baking 
equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE er OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ended: “Mar. 31. ‘June 30 pest. 30 31 Total ¢Dividends Price Range 


| hee $0.15 $0.17 $0.03 $0.16 $0.45 $1.25 15%— 4% 
0.15 0.32 0.23 0.26 0.96 41.00 25%— 5% 
0.10 0.08 D0.05 0.14 0.27 +1.00 19%— 8% 
0.23 0.09 0.14 D0.79 D0.33 +1.00 175%— 8% 
D0.24 0.32 0.36 0.44 0.89 41.00 95% 
_ ee 0.04 0.26 0.28 0.02 0.60 0.60 23%— 5% 
| ar 0.24 0.36 0.44 0.48 1.52 +1.00 15%— 7 

0.51 0.63 0.46 0.54 2.14 41.50 18%4—10% 
0.5 0.36 0.21 11.10 t1554— 9 


*Approximately as company accounts in weeks, first quarter a 16-week period and 
the others 12 weekz. Including extras. %To November 20, 1940. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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n light of National Dairy Products’ 
| excellent credit standing, redemp- 
tion of the company’s seven per cent 
preferred stock has long been ex- 


pected. Although callable at 105, 
the class A preferred has sold as high 
as 116% this year; the class B, call- 
able ‘at the same figure, has sold up 
to 114. 

Now, National Dairy plans to re- 
place those stocks, together with some 
$55 million of debenture 334s and 
$2 million of preferred stock of its 
subsidiary Western Maryland Dairy, 
with a new issue of debentures carry- 
ing a lower coupon rate, and totalling 
about $70 million. The underwriters 
are to be Goldman, Sachs & Company 
and Lehman Brothers. 

x 

Lehman Brothers and Goldman, 
Sachs—as well as First Boston Cor- 
poration—also will head the under- 
writers of 140,591 shares of Indian- 
apolis Power & Light $5.25 preferred 
stock. This new stock is to be offered 
first to holders of the company’s 
present 6 per cent and 6% per cent 
preferred on a share-for-share basis 
plus cash equal to the difference be- 
tween the redemption price of the old 
stock and the initial public offering 
price of the new preferred. Any 
stock not taken up by stockholders 
will be offered to the general public 
by the undewriting group. 


x 


McCrory Stores Corporation plans 
to call all of its presently outstanding 
6 per cent preferred stock (50,000 
shares) at 110 on February 1, 1941. 
Funds for this (and other purposes ) 
have been raised by the sale of a new 
issue of 60,000 shares of 5 per cent 
preferred through underwriters in- 
cluding Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce 
& Cassatt, Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany and Goldman Sachs & Com- 
pany. Each share of the new preferred 
(offered November 14 at 105) carries 
a warrant for the purchase of 2% 
shares of common stock at $18 per 
share to December 1, 1942, and at 
rising prices thereafter to December 
1, 1946, when the warrants expire. 
The present outstanding common has 
recently been quoted around 14, and 
has sold as high as 16% this year. 


xk 


On August 16, 1939, Halsey Stuart 
& Company and Otis & Company 
publicly offered an issue of $7 million 
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Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis 33g per cent bonds, at a price 
of 102.6. . This, of course, occurred 
on the eve of the outbreak of the war 
in Europe, which sent the general 
bond market into a tailspin and 
shelved numerous marketing plans 
for a considerable number of weeks. 
After the sale of approximately $3.7 
million of the Terminal issue, the 
underwriters decided to withdraw the 
remainder of the block and await 
more favorable bond market condi- 
tions. About a week ago, just fifteen 
months later, the unsold $4.3 million 
of bonds was again placed on the 
market, but this time at a price of 105, 
giving the underwriters an additional 
2.4-point profit that had not been 
originally contemplated. 


x * 


A new directory of bankers, 
brokers and other organizations and 
institutions of importance to the 
financial community recently made its 
appearance. Named “Banker & 
Broker,” it lists the names, telephone 
numbers and addresses of over 2,500 
financial firms, as well as railroads, 
steamship lines, business publications 
and newspapers, etc. Included also 
is a map of the Wall Street district, 
and such data as commission rates 
on all leading security exchanges, 
telephone toll rates, security special- 
ists and Federal bureaus. Issued 
every other month, “Banker & 
Broker” has been set up in a “stream- 
lined” format to afford maximum 
visibility and convenience. Lawrence 
Bremer is the publisher. 


EARLE BAILIE DIES 


}\uneral services for Earle Bailie, 
investment banker, were held last 
Monday in New York City following 
his death at the age of 50. Aside from 
being founder and chairman of the 
board of Tri-Continental Corporation, 
one of the largest investment-manage- 
ment firms in the country. Mr. Bailie 
was a partner of J. & W. Seligman & 
Company. A highly trained business- 
man and lawyer, Earle Bailie was fre- 
quently called on to serve the Govern- 
ment. The last such occasion was in 
September, 1939, when the European 
War broke out. At that time, to- 
gether with Mr. R. W. Burgess of 
the National City Bank, and Tom K. 
Smith, former head of the American 
Bankers Association, he helped to re- 
lieve tension in the U. S. Govern- 
ment bond market. 


About The Revised 


Factograph Manual? 
JUST OUT! 


REVISED "STOCK FACTOGRAPH MANUAL" 


(published Nov. [5th). Reprints all regular 
Stock Factographs from FINANCIAL WORLD 
from March 22, 1939 to November 13, 1940. 
Why should anyone risk his money on hunches, 
tips or blind chance when he can turn to 
this Factograph Manual and, in three minutes 
get the vital facts needed to eyaluate a 
company—its business, its management, its 
financial position, its working capital ratio, 
its 7-year record of earnings, dividends and 
price-range, its prospects for the future? 
Here is priceless information for the careful 
investor. 1650 regular and condensed Facto- 
graphs fully indexed—thumb-nail statistical 
analyses of every company with stocks listed 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange and the N. Y. Curb, 
paper covers, $3.85. (Subscription $7.50 for 
four consecutive Factograph Books, saving 
$7.90.) 


"10-YEAR RECORD OF EARNINGS AND 
DIVIDENDS" (1940) Tabulation of year-to- 
year earnings and dividends (1930 to 1939) 
for every common stock listed on N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

These past ten crucial years afford an in- 
teresting basis for judging the sustained 
earning power of hundreds of companies 
operating under peculiarly difficult condi- 
tions. But the ordinary individual investor 
could not afford to hire a statistician to 
compile such a record—the cost would be 
$100 or more. 

Realizing the need for this information, 
FINANCIAL WORLD compiled pub- 
lished a series of 21 tables, giving the com- 
plete year-to-year records of share earnings 
and dividends during the past ten years, 
1930 to 1939 inclusive, also the average 
yearly earnings and the average yearly 
dividends of each New York Stock. Exchange 
Common Stock. 

Then, to meet the popular demand, these 
tables were assembled and issued in book 
form (paper covers). Keen investors will refer 
to these comparative figures again and again. 


Only $1.00. 
CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


A handsome keratol loose-leaf, instantaneous 
Binder to hold 26 issues of FINANCIAL 
WORLD for only $2.50 makes a very accept- 
able gift for any subscriber. Two Binders 
only $3.95. 

FREE ON REQUEST: 

(1) List of Books on "Stock Speculation" 

(2) Samples of Daily, Weekly or Monthly 
"Stock Charts" 

(3) List of Books on “Stock Market Invest- 
ment" 

(4) List of Books and Charts on “Trading in 
Wheat and Commodities’ 

(5) Sample Ruled Forms from "Mi-Reference"’ 
and “'My Finances''—Personal Security In- 
vestment Record Books. 


Books Mailed Same Day Remittance Is 
Received. Book Buyers Living in N. Y. City 


Add 2%, Local Sales Tax 


Financial World Book Shop 


21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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New York Curb Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 


00 Omitted 
Outstanding Capitalization Net 


Part 3 Per Share of Common 
New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Bonds Com. Working Book Price Range 
Common Stocks: Year—State ffice Products $ (shs.)  (Par.) Capital Value Earns. Divs. Earns. Div. 1939 
Empire Gas & Fuel 8%pf.1912—Del. Dover, Del. Natural gas, oil 175,677 8544 reetai ie, 521 sp186.07 sp$3.73 None spD$0.42 None (8%)75 —54\% 
Empire Power, partic..1924—-N. Y. N. Y. C., N. Y. Utility invest. co. None 251 n) p3.33 $2.25 p3.33 $2.25 27%—21% 
Emsco & Ea.. :1923—Cal. Los Angeles Oil well derricks, etc. None None 2, 199 10.09 D0.62 0.70 D0.13. 2—6 
71932—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Met. type invest. trust 3,350 251 4,791(10c) *0.49 ¢D0.15 None 7D0.13 None 1 
Eureka Pipe Line. ....1890—W. Va. Oil City, Pa Operates pipe lines None None 50(50) 1,233 75.89 D0.37 3.00 0.63 2.00 23 —15 
PED .s.cccnssones 940—Del Chicago, Ill. Pens, pencils, ete. one 70 117(1) 1,647 3.11 D1.07 None bD0.63 None 24— ¥ 
Fairchild Aviation ....1927—Del. Jamaica, L. I. Aerial cameras (surveys) 167 None 337(1) 745 2.97 0.96 0.30 1.25 0.40 146— o% 
Falstaff Brewing...... 1933—Del. St. Louis, Mo. Keg & bottle beer 820 785 450(1) 1,234 5.07 1.21 0.70 1.34 0.90 854— 6% 
Fansteel Metallurgical..1907—Ill. N. Chicago, Ill. Non-ferrous rare metals 140 8 196(n) 707 --» DO.13 None 1.02 None 14%— ies 
Federal Compress & W. 1925—Del. Memphis, Tenn. Compresses cotton None None 500(25) aq... Give qd... 1.60 2.00 
fe CHAI) .. 2000000 Turin, Italy Autos, Diesels, ete. None None 2,000(lire) q... Qa... 13.64% 10% 13.59% 10% 
Fire Assoc. of Phila... 1820—Penn Phila., Pa. Fire insurance, etc. None None 200(10) coe *78.37 .78 2.50 
n Florida Pr. & Lt. $7 pf. 1925—Fia. Miami, Fla. Control. by Am. Pr.&Lt. 74,000 r199 2,500(n) 2,268 1329.93 112.45 .06 .09 5.68 101% —50% 
} Ft. Worth Stock Yds..1893—W. Va. Ft. Worth, Tex. Handling livestock None None 110(n) 458 27.62 2.14 2.12% 1.44 1.50 tt eeceeees 
Franklin Co. Distill.. Frankfort, Ky. Whiskey (for. K. Taylor) 45 360(1) 17 D0.02 None D0.24 None 15/16— % 
Fuller (George A.).. 32190 > A General contracting 42 25(1) 2,520 55 0.80 None 0.50 None 17 
Gatineau Power ....., 1936-—Canada Montreal, Que. Control. by Int. Hydro El. 80, 348 157 130 37 0.40 1.04 0.85 is —12% 
Gellman Mfg. ........ 1922 22—Iil. Rock Island, Iil. Bread slicing machs. 325(1 None 0.19 
General Alloys ........ ions Bass. So. Boston, Mass. Castings for autos, etc, | seme 24 234(n) Deficit p69 DOE None 0.01 None 2h%— %&% 
General Investment....1929—Del. Boston, Mass. Control. by Am. General None 29 ,050(1) None 7D0.06 None 1%%4—3/16 
General Rayon “‘A’’...1928—Canada Ottawa, Ont. Rayon producer in Italy 3,781 65 AB497(n) Deficit Nil ABD0.77 None — None — & 
Gen’l Shareholdings... . 1929—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Control. by Tri-Cont’1C. None 91 1,602(1) q... one 70.08 25%— 1% 
Gen’l Water, G. & E..1932—Del. Wilmington, Del. Control. by Am. Equities 12,015 72 218(1) 193 16. 0.24 0.30 0.99 0.80 8% 
Georgia Power, $6 pf..1930—Ga. Atlanta, Ga. Control.by Comm’w.&So. 124,996 1502 2,500(n) 1,618 1264.09 19.07 6.00 19.93 6.00 99%—79% 
Gilbert (A. C.) ......1928—Md. N. Haven, Conn, Electric fans, ete. one 1 99(n) 494 5.10 aD0.37 None al.75 None — 3% 
Gilchrist Company ....1901—Mass. Boston, Mass. Operates dept. store None None 116(n) 1,585 17.39 0.6 0.15 0.70 0.25 7 —4% 
Gladding, McBean..... 1886—Cal. San Francisco Building supplies, etc, 678 None 221(n) 2,580 31.20 D0.20 None 0.39 None 9%— 4 
Godchaux Sugars “‘B’’.1919—N. Y. New Orleans, La. Louisiana sugar producer 1,800 27 AB169 3,222 B42.78 aD0.43 None a0.37 None 16 —5 
Poe Goldfield Cons. Mines. I Reno, Nev. Leases mining claims None None 3,879(1) 273 is D0.01 None D0.005 None 19¢ —le 
oF Goodman Mfg. ........ 1900—IIl. Chicago, Ill. Coal mining equip., etc, None None 112(50) 3,484 53.6 oe 1.00 ae 2.00 ceccecece 
as Gorham Mfg. .........1863—R. I. Providence, R. I. Silverware, plate, etc. None None 195(n) 4,404 30.59 a2.33 2.09 a3.27 1.50 27 —18% 
Gray Mfg. Co......... 1891—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Mfrs. pay tel. equip. None None 147(10) 91 10.4 ae 0.25 D1.01 None 12%—7 
Grocery Store Products. oe Union City, N. J. Spaghetti, mushrooms 1,138 None 183(25c) 732 1. D0.81 None D0.03 None 2%— 1 
Guardian Investors ....1925—Del. Jersey City, N. J. Gen. mgt. invest. trust 2,057 104 510(1) -.. *D24.14 ¢D1.06 None 7D1.03 None Y— 
Gulf States Util. $6 pf. 1923—Texas Beaumont, Tex. Control. by Eng. Pub. Sv. 30,400 1100 280(n) 787 +. 21.21 6.00 r26.38 6.00 112%-103% 
cee Gypsum Lime & Al...1927—Canada Paris, Ont. Building materials, ete, 3,539 None 440(n) 912 590 m0.17 None m0.38 None 54— 2 
" Hamilton Bridge, Ltd..1928—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Bridge construction None None 244(n) 320 He D2.24 None D0.34 None 9%— 6 
Hartford Electric Light. 1881—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Elec. power & light 3.360 None 840(25) 1,885 29.60 2.94 2.75 3.31 2.81 69 —60 
Hartford Rayon ....... 1937—Del. Rocky Hill, Conn. Rayon yarns 291 55 590(1) 370 1.88 D0.10 None D0.09 None 25%%— % 
Hartman Tobacco...... 1928—Conn. Hartford, Conn. Tobacco plantations None 28 214(n) 481 Nil fD2.13 None fD0.47. None %— %* 
Haverty Furniture..... 1929—Md. Atlanta, Ga. Chain furniture stores 16 52 204(5) 3,294 11.55 1.00 
fey Hazeltine Corp. .......1924—Del. cenney City, N. J. Radio, patent hold. co. None None 175(n) 1,351 8.20 4. 4.00 3.6 3.50 36 —21 
Neg Hearn Dept. Stores....1932—N. Y. , Le eS A Department store None 29 284(5) 1,923 8.438 aD1.23 None aD0.22 None 54— 2 
Hewitt Rubber ....... 4—N. Y. Buffalo, N. ¥. Hose & belting, etc. None None 168(5) 1,280 13.10 0.5 0.55 2.1 1.00 15%— 7 
= 1924—-N. Mfrs. printing presses 3,175 113 160 1,833 jD7.52 None jD2.05 None 10%— 3% 
Holt (Henry) ‘‘A’’. 1928—Del eA School & col. textbooks None A4l B180(n) 478 A24.29 A1.30 0.75 AD0.34 0.60 8 —7 
re Horder’s, Inc. .......- 1913—Ill. Chicago, Ill. Chain stationery stores 175 None 125(n) 824 12.83 1.13 1.15 1.6 1.25 134%—10% 
as Hormel (Geo. A.).....1928—Del. Austin, Minn. Canned meats, etc. None 14 475(n) 5,412 20.29 ~k1.99 1.50 k3.19 1.50 29%—23% 
PP Horn (A. C.) ....22.. 1907—N. = L. I. City, N. Y. Paints, varnish, etc. 84 87 99(1) 1,187 Nil 0.40 None 0.71 None 3 2 
iy Hubbell (Harvey) ... 1905—Conn, Bridgeport, Conn, Electric wiring devices None None 160(5) 1,196 9.86 1.17 0.90 2.43 1.15 144%— 9% 
Hummell-Ross Fibre .. 1920—Va. Hopewell, Va. Kraft board, etc. None 7 392(5) 582 6.93 0.03 None 0.39 0.20 12— 9% 
sid Hussmann-Ligonier ... os St se St. Louis, Mo. Food market refriger. None 11 172(n) 1,953 8.85 0.98 1.00 1.33 1.00 12%—10 
tHuyler’s (Del.)...... 927—Del. Chain candy stores, etc. 45 200 (1) Nil Nil None Nil None % 
‘ Hydro Elec. Sec....... 1996—Canada Montreal, Que. Util. gen. mgt. inv. trust | Non 672 1,476(n) sae *4.97 0.20 0.20 $0.12 0.20 4%— 2% 
Niinois Iowa Power....1923—IIl. Monticello, Ill. Control.by No. Am.L.&P. 108, 952 484 784(n) 5,343 p126.58 0.71 None 1.06 None 4%— 2 
Imperial Chem. Indust..1926—U. K. London, Eng. Alkalis, dyestuffs, etc. None 23,801 50,402(£1) £11,156 127% 10.70% 8% 11.20% 8% 74%4— 5% 
Imperial Tob. (Can.)..1912—Canada Montreal, Que. Cigarettes & tobacco None 1,650 9,451(5) 17,139 3.11 0.63 0.62% 0.64 0.62% 16%—10'4 
Indiana Service 7% pf. 1920—Ind. Ft. Wayne, Ind. Control. by Midland Ut. 15,687 r30 738(n) 1,079 «+» rD2.99 None 14.64 None 17 5% 
Ind’polis P.&L.6%%pf 1926—Ind. Indianapolis Electric Utility 37,400 715(n) 714.06 6.50 116.01 6.50 112410044 
Industrial Finance..... Norfolk, Va. Small personal loans None 44 191(1 oss aNil None aNil None 
Int’] Industries .... 931—Mich. Ann Arbor, Mich. Radios, cameras, etc. None None 389(1) 368 1.58 0.10 0.50 0.10 
es Int’l Metal Indust. “A” 1932—Canada Woodstock, Ont. Oil burners, boilers, etc. 16 45 AB238 4,709 Nil Al.15 None A2.62 None be 3% 
Int’l Products ........ 1926—Del. ae & A Make tanning extract None None 329(n) 2,470 14.42 0.09 None 0.78 None 6 —2% 
Int’l Safety Razor ‘“B’’. 1918—N. J. Bloomfield, N. J. Safety razors, etc. None Al B174(n) 94 ABO.97 D0.01 None 0.06 None %— % 
Int’l Utilities “‘B’’.... 1924—M ld. co. for Gen.W.G. El. 20,099 254 1,240(1) 2,431 DO0.18 None DO.11 None %& 
Interstate Pr. (Del) $7pf. 1925—Del. Chicago, Ill. Electric Utility 36,275 175(n) 456 191.06 rD0.15 None rD2.86 None 4% 
Investors Royalty......1926—Del. Tulsa, Okla. Oil & gas royalties None 6 1,083(1) 61 asen 0.0 0.06 0.0 0.05 — 
Iron Fireman Mfg.....1926—Ore. Portland, Ore. Automatic coal stokers None None 359(n) 2,925 11.15 1.6 1.20 1.7 1.20 19%—14 
Italian Superpwr. “4°” 1928—Del. Milan, Italy Hold. co. for Italian util. 8,704 124 AB1,120(n) eee *3.30 7D0.31 None +D0.69 None 7/16—3/16 
Jeannette Glass ...... 1936—Penn, Jeannette, Pa. Pressed glassware, etc. None 7 90(n) 19. pl108.34 D1.11 None D0.17 None — 1% 
Jersey Cent. P.&L.$7pf. 1925 J. Asbury Park, N. J. Control. by Nat. Pub. Sv. 43,300 r219 1,054(n) 2,481 1140.28 19.20 7.00 r10.20 7.00 107 %—86% 
Johnson Publishing ...1921—Va. Richmond, Va. School & Coll. textbooks Non 2 60(10) 128 Nil f£D0.25 None fee Bae is shaadneans 
Kansas G. & El. 7% pf. 1909—W. Va. Wichita, Kan. Control. by Am. Pr. & Lt. 19,000 76 600(n) 44 7165.05 r17.11 7.00 r15.60 7.00 1184%—112% 
Keith (Geo. E.) 7% pf.1904—Mass. Campello, Mass. Mfr. women’s shoes None 33 41(n) 2,514 pl21. 87 None kpD10.63 None _......... 
Kennedy’s, Inc. Boston, Mass. Operates stores 993 50 150(5) 1,630 8.44 a0.8 0.30 al.63 0.70 64%— 4 
916— E. St. Louis, Tubes & fitting 175 None 120(n 5 7.41 0.6 None 0.26 None 8 —5 
Kings Co. Ltg., $7 pf.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Control. by L. I. 4,961 r44 50(n) 281 1209.33 718.51 7.00 r10.93 8.7 90 —56 
Kingsbury Breweries. . Wise Bottle & keg beer 392 None 300(1) 265 2.26 D0.06 None 0.05 None 
“sy it CD, sssneseees 927— N. Y. N. Y. Operates hotels, etc. 6,672 None 173(1) 126 14.20 0.38 0.40 1.12 0.45 15%— 6% 
i Kobacker Stores ..... 192. 5 Dito Toledo, onto Chain of ladies shops 833 82(n) 1,314 21.22 aD0.84 0.50 al.23 None 0o—8 
‘ Koppers Co. 6% pf....1927—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Coke, gas, chemical 26,096 200 100(n) 11,664 387.54 p5.80 5.25 p9.68 6.25 951%4—54 
Lackawanna R.R. N.J..1908—N. J. N. Y. C., N. Y. Operated under lease None None 108(100) q.... °**** oR 4.00 4.00 ag? ig 
Lakey Fdry. & Mach..1914—Mich. Muskegon, Mich. Castings for autos, etc. None None 440(1) 354 3.67 0.02 None k0.49 None 
Lane-Wells Company . 1937—Del. Los Angeles, Cal. Drilling of oil wells 45 None 360(1) 567 5.25 1.31 1.20 1.19 1.00 1n— 4 
Langendorf Un. Bk. “‘B’’ 1928—Del. San Francisco, Cal. Baking breads, cake, ete. None 91 111(n) 615 £2.19 None 
Lefcourt Realty .......1927—Del. N. N. Y. Office buildings None 41 210(1) De 14.88 D1.64 None tD1.36 None 1%— % 
Leonard Oil Dev...... 1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Oil, Min’g, lands, 8. A. None None = 2,000(25 Nil D0.006 None D11.22 None 5—3/16 
Tourneau (R. G.)..1929—Cal. Stockton, Cal. Excavating mchy., etc. None None 450(1) 3.008 12.32 3.14 1,25 4.04 1.00 37 —22 
Line Bead sosseces —, So. Milw’kee, Wis. Elec. transm. lines, etc. None None 427(5) 3,360 11.83 1.28 None 1.89 0.50 15 —8 
it MR. pepseseoebnn 1929— Phila., Pa. Dept. store; by City St. 7,189 96 999(n) 6,773 1.54 aD0.43 None a0.22 None 2%— 1% 
Loblaw Groceterias 2ig*1981—Ceneds Toronto, Ont. 115 self-serv. groc. strs. None A445 a. 3,540 A15.36 eA2.77 1.25 eA3.06 1.25 22 —22 
Loudon Packing ......1918—Del. Ter. Haute, Ind. ‘Tomato canning, etc. None None 359(n) 57 3.88 fD0.15 None 0.16 None 1%— 1 
Louisiana Land & Exp. 1926—Md. Houma, La. Leases oil, gas lands None None 2,967(1) 1,228 2.79 0.45 0.45 0.22 0.35 ™%— 


*Net asset value 


tNet investment income. 


tIn bankruptcy and/or reorganization. 


Fiscal years ending: a—Jan. 31, 1939 & 


1940; b—February 28, 1939 & 1940; c—March 31, 


1939 & 1940; d—April 30, 1939 & 


j—September 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. par. 
bined preferred stocks. v—9 months. 


Preferred. Not re Com- 
A & combined. ef ported. r—Co 


1940; e—May 31; f—June 30; 
; of Great Britain. 


A—Class A. B—Class B 
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IBA HEAD CHAMPIONS 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


mmett F. Connely, president of 

the investment Bankers Associa- 
tion again took up the cause of private 
enterprise last week when he ad- 
dressed the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Cost Association in Chicago. “Con- 
gress should authorize an independent 
commission of experts to coordinate 
the efforts of industry and finance on 
defense preparations”, said Mr. Con- 
nely. According to the IBA head, 
only half of the successful team of 
1918 has so far been brought on the 
field. In other words, industry “is in 
the army now”, but finance is not. 

The present situation in investment 
banking was described as one in 
which regulations curtail the power of 
investment bankers to act, and then 
threats are made that the govern- 
ment itself will take over more and 
more of their function in order to fill 
the gap thus created. 

“First the victim’s hands are tied”’, 
declared Mr. Connely, “and then his 
tools are taken away because he ob- 
stinately ‘refuses’ to go to work.” 


NAM TO SPOTLIGHT 


PREPAREDNESS 


mit otal Preparedness for Ameri- 
ca’s Future’”—That will be the 
theme of the Congress of American 
Industry, annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. 
Slated for December 11-13, at the 
Hotel Waldorf Astoria in New York 
City, this will mark the 45th annual 
meeting of the Association and some 
5,000 industrial leaders are expected 
to attend. According to H. W. Pren- 
tis, Jr., president of the NAM—and 
also of Armstrong Cork Company— 
the three day program will feature as 
speakers many prominent authorities 
on government, economics, industry 
and labor. 


PONTIAC POINTS TO 
NEW SALES PEAK 


Prone Motors’ Pontiac is more 
popular with the public this year 
than ever before. Based on recent 
dealer estimates, total sales in 1940 
should be around 240,000 cars. This 
would top the former banner year 
1928 by some 10,000 units. 


NOVEMBER 27, 1940 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 


any Rate riod able Record 
Abbott Laboratories ........... 4 Q Dec. 23 Dec. 5 
$1.12% Q Jan. 15 Jan. 
GE. Be Dec. 23 Nov. 30 
$6 .. Dec. 23 Nov. 30 
Alabama Power 7% pf...... $1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 13 
50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 13 
Am. Cities 68%ce Q Jan. 1 Dee. ll 
An. .. Dec. 14 Dee. 5 
$1.50 Q Jan. 15 Jan. 4 
Am. Gas & Elect.. 40c Q Dec. 16 Nov. 20 
ee Q Jan. 2 Dee. 
Am. Laundry Mach. Q Dec. 2 Nov. 19 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco ......... 125 Q Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
Rel... 10c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 9 
Assoc, 50c Q Dee. 31 Dec. 9 
-25 Q Dec. 31 Dee. 
Hydro- 7% pf. Q Jan. Dec. 10 
Q Jan. Dec. 10 
Bayuk Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
tt Q Jan. 15 Dee. 31 
Borg- Q Dec. 10 Nov. 26 
$2 .. Dec. 16 Nov. 
$4 .. Nov. 25 Nov. 14 
Bridgeport Gas Lt.... ........ 50c Q Dec. 30 Dec. 16 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender ..$1.25 .. Dee. 16 Dec. 
Bucyrus Erie 75e .. Deo. 16 Nov. 30 
pf. Q Jan Dec. 16 
Budd Wheel p' Q Dec. 31 Dec. 17 
Bulova Watch Q 14 Dee. 
Case Co. (J. Bi. 3 .. Dec. 24 Dec. 12 
pf. $1. Q Jan. 1 Dee. 12 
Central $1.12 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 20 
Central Ohio Steel Prod....... 25e .. Dec. 2 Nov. 22 
ay A Ice & Fuel 30c .. Dee. 31 Dee. 16 
6h065nees Q Dec. 2 Nov. 23 
Clark Dee. 16 Nov. 29 
Q Dec. 16 Nov. 29 
Continent’! $1.12% Q Jan Dec. 10 
Cook Paint & Varnish........ 20e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 21 
25e .. Dec. 19 Dec 
du Pont de Nemours......... $1.75 .. Dec. 14 Nov. 25 
RE $1.12% Q Jan. 25 Jan. 10 
Kestmen Kodak . --$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dee. 
$1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 
Elec. Ante Lite.. --75e .. Dec. 18 Dee. 10 
Electrograph Corp. “ ..290 Q Dec. Nov. 26 
Empire Power $6 pf.. pelemareeae $1.50 Q Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Federal M. & Smeltg -- Dec. 20 Nov. 27 
Gen. Refractories -- Dec. 21 Nov. 30 
Great No. Paper... Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Q Dec. 16 
Hall Printing ..... Q Dec. 20 
Hart-Carter Co. . -. Nov. 25 Nov. 15 
Haverty Furniture ............ 25¢ Q Nov. 25 Nov. 18 
75e Q 16 Deo 2 
Heyden Chemical ........c000. 75e .. Dec. 2 Nov. 25 
Hooker Electro Chemical....... 25e .. Nov. 30 Nov. 20 
Intercontinental Rubber ....... 40c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
COM. 16 Dec. 2 
Kansas City Southern Ry pf....$1 .. Dec. 11 Nov. 27 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores pf.. $1. 25 Q Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
Ltg. pf. B....$1.75 Q Jan. Dec. 16 
Kan $1.50 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 
$1.25 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 16 
Kleinert Rubber Ceveaceweoneee 30c .. Dec. 20 Dec. 2 
62%c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
25¢ Q Dec. Nov. 25 
20° .. Dec. 13 Dec 
— Gas & Elec. A....37%ce Q Dec. 23 Nov. 30 
Q Deo Nov. 30 
Louisville ay Nashville RR...... $2 .. Dec. 21 Nov. 26 
c .. Dec. 10 Nov. 
Minn. ou A binge 6% pf...$1.50 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
1.37 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 
$1.27% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
$1.25 Q Dec. 1 Nov. 20 
aississipot Valley Pub. Sy..... $1 .. Dec. 10 Nov. 12 
Do $1. Q Dec. 2 Nov. 19 
Do 6% $1.50 Q Jan. 2 18 
Mohawk 500 .. Dec. 13 Dec. 
Monsanto Chemical .......... $1.50 .. Dec. 14 Nov. 26 
Muskegon Piston Ring......... 40c .. Dec. 14 Nov. 27 
25¢ Q Dec. 16 Nov. 30 


Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod able Record 
$1 Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
Northern Okla. Gas............ 35¢ 8 Nov. 28 Nov. 20 
40c .. Dee. 21 Dec. 10 
Okla. Gas & Elec. 6% -.-$1.50 Q Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
$1.75 Q Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
Old Dominion Co.............. 20e .. Dee. Nov. 23 
Pennroad 20c .. Dee. 14 Nov. 22 
Penn $1 .. Dee. 18 Nov. 23 
Peoples Drug Strs............25¢ .. Dee. 23 Dee. 10 
Phelps Dodge -. Dec. 10 Nov. 25 
Pioneer Gold Mines Q Jan. Nov. 30 
Pitts. & L. -- Dec. 16 Nov. 22 
-- Dec. 23 Nov. 29 
Procter & Gamble pf.. on 5 Q Dec. 14 Nov. 25 
Progress Laundry ............. 20¢ Q Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Pb. Ser. Co. of Col. 7% pf..58%e M Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Do 6% pf M Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Do 5% pf M Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
Pub. Serv Q Dec. 19 Nov. 25 
, 5 Q Dec. 19 Nov 
Q Dec. 16 Nov. 22 
5% pf 5 Q Jan. 1 Dec. 10 
Do 5% % pf 5 Q Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
Do 6% pf Q Jan. 1 Dee. 10 
Quaker Oats 5 Q Dec. 24 Dec. 2 
Rheem Mfg. Q Dec. 16 Dee. 2 
Roan Antelope Copper M .. Nov. 27 Nov. 22 
Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
Stand. Steel ae 50c .. Dee. 6 Nov. 29 
Swan-Finch l0c .. Dec. 18 Dee. 2 
Texas-Pac. Land Tr. sb. shrs..100 .. Dee. 19 Nov. 27 
$1 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 5 
Underwood Elliott Fisher..... 75e .. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
United Carbon ............. -- Dec. 20 Dec. 2 
United Gas & Elec. 5% pf...$2.50 $8 Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Q Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
We 50e Q Dec. 31 Dec. 7 
$1.75 Q Jan. 2 Dec. 7 
Vulcan Detinning .......... $2.50 .. Dec. 20 Dec. 10 
— (H) -Gooderham-Worts...$10 Q Dec. 16 Nov. 
Q Dec. 16 Nov. 29 
Weston ‘Electrical Inst... 1 .. Dee. 10 Nov. 2 
Westvaco Chlorine 5% pf...15833c .. Dee. 9 ....... 
Willson Products 20e Q Dee. 10 Nov. 29 
Wisconsin Pub. 30e .. Dec. 10 Nov. 80 
$1.50 Q Dee. 20 Nov. 30 
Do Q Dec. 20 Nov. 80 
-$1.75 Q Dec. 20 Nov. 80 
Wolverine PPortiand l5e .. Dec. 16 5 
Accumulated 
Auto. Gr. Wk. cum. cv. pf.$1. = « Dee Nov. 20 
Consol. Film Ind. Dec. 27 Dee. 
Empire Pr. = 25 cum. part.. “Boe -- Dee. 10 Nov. 30 
Dee. 13 
Mich. Pub. dy. 7% pf....$11.37% .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Do 6% $9.75 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Do $6 ee $46.50 .. Nov. 1 Oct. 15 
Hneland S. $6 pr. In..75¢ .. Dec. 16 Nov. 80 
Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
Southern Colo. $ Dec. 14 Nov. 30 
Extra 
Abbott Laboratories .......... 25e .. Dec. 23 Dec. 5 
40c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 20 
Am. Laundry Machinery....... 30c .. Dec. 2 Nov. 19 
50e .. Dec. 10 Nov. 26 
$1 .. Dec. 14 Dec. 
Cook Paint & Varnish........ 1l0c .. Nov. 30 Nov. 21 
Electrographie Corp. ......... 50c . Nov. 26 
50c .. Dee. Nov. 20 
50c .. Dec. 16 Dec. 2 
25e .. Dec. 16 Nov. 30 
Progress Laundry Co............. «. Dec. 2 Nov. 20 
ee 50c .. Dec. 16 Nov. 22 
50c .. Dee. 15 Nov. 30 
$1 .. Dec. 2 Dec. 7 
Stock 
2% .. Dec. 23 Nov. 29 


CORPORATION EARNINGS REPORTS 


cannes PER SHARE 10 Months to Octcber 31 
COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 
Electric Mfg......... $5.99 $3.90 
9 Months to October 31 

2.61 3.29 

United Electric 12 


National Power & Light........... 
Pacific Gas & a3 
9 Months to September 30 
American Hawaiian S/S.......... *6.43 0.92 
Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S/S.. D2.88 D2.12 
Certain-teed Products ............ 0.20 0.03 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool........... 1.75 0.43 
Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 0.40 0.36 
Federal Light & Traction.......... 1.64 1.96 
Great Northern Paper............. _ 2.12 wade 


EARNED PER SHARE 


9 Months to September 30 
ON COMMON STOCK 1940 1939 


$1.33 $1.92 
0.94 0.96 
International Nickel .............. 1.71 1.72 
Louisiana Land & Exploration..... 0.21 0.14 


National Oil Products............. 2.93 2.78 
Standard Gas & Electric.. eae 


Transwestern Oil ....... 


United Carbon ........--.. 2.71 2.78 
Western Union Telegraph... . ata 2.12 0.62 
Weston Electrical Instrument...... 3.58 1.76 
3 Months 30 
Smith & Corona Typewriters...... D0.13 
12 ments August 
Murray Corp. of America......... $0.3 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts....... 7:60 6. PH 


3 Months to August 3! 
United Paperboard 0.06 D0.24 

12 Months te July 31 
Central Aguirre Associates........ 1.79 1.51 


*—Including extraordinary income of $1,411,813, equal to $3.24 per share. +t—8 months to August 31. D—Deficit. 
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M Week Ended 1 Week Ended 
1 19389 0 1939 
Miscellaneous: Eastern District 
tAuto Production (U.S.A.)...... 121,943 120,948 86,700 @ ORO... 97,319 60,972 60,667 
{Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 2,751 2,719 2,514 Chesapeake & OQOhio............ 33,377 34,147 41,110 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 96.6 96.1 93.9 Delaware & Hudson............ 14,283 14,585 13,375 
Total Carloadings (cars)...... oes 778,318 vhs Delaware, Lackaw’na & West’rn 16,458 16,321 16,887 
POF Pe rere 81.9 82.0 81.2 Norfolk & Western............. 25,063 25,091 27,365 
*7Crude Oil Output (bbls.)..... 3,577 3,584 3,592 New York, N. Haven & Hartford 24,737 25,349 23.480 
7Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.). 80,063 79,847 75,17 New York Ooemtral. .. 85,396 89,373 85,832 
, 7Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.) 155,259 156,095 150,971 New York, Chicago & St. Louis 16,521 17,68 17,039 
Nov. 9 v.2 Nov. 11 6,219 115,312 122,927 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $3,052 $3,646 $1,918 WONG 12,38 12,693 12,630 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 2,731 2,9 2,040 14,814 15,079 14,758 
*+Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... 1,645 *1,444 1,835 Western Maryland 11,020 11,093 11,552 
Cotton Mill Activity Index.... 134.8 144.6 137.9 Southern District 
F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 232.4 229.6 187.7 Atlantic Coast Line............ 16,219 16,390 15,198 
as *Daily average. 7000 omitted. iWard’s Reports. §As of Louisville & Nashville.......... 28,392 28,288 28,679 
the beginning of the following week. [000,000 omitted Seaboard Air Line.............. 15,832 15,913 14,552 
#Journal of Commerce. *Revised. Southern Ry. System........... 39,351 40,912 38,376 
Commodity Prices: Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 21 Northwest District 
Steel Billets, Pitts. (per ton).. $34.00 $34.00 $34.00 Chicago & Great Western...... 5,609 5,710 5,573 
Scrap Steel, Pitts. (per ton)... 21.50 21.50 20.75 Chic., Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pac. 28,510 28,782 29,506 
Copper, Electrolytic (per 1b.).. 0.12 0.12 0.12% Chicago & North Western..... 36,828 39,327 38,906 
Zinc, N. Y. (per Ib.)......--...-. 0.07% 0.07% 0.06% 15,292 16,086 15,652 
Rubber Sheets (per 1b.)........ 0.21% 0.2110 0.2008 Central West District 
Hides, Light Native (per l1b.)... 0.14% 0.14% 0.14 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 28,480 30,627 28,327 
Gasoline, Dealer (per gal.)..... 0.06% 0.06% 0.0840 Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. 26,633 27,400 27.669 
Crude Oil, Mid-Cont. (per bbl.) 0.96 : 0.96 0.96 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 21,834 22,611 20,946 
Wheat (per bushel)............ 1.09% 1.08 3g 1.07% Chicago & Eastern Illinois..... 5,206 5,423 5,448 
Corn (per bushel).............. 0.83 0.84 0.65 3% Denver & Rio Grande Western. 7,790 8,256 7,401 
Suger, Raw (per ib.).......-... 0.0290 0.0290 0.0305 
Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Nov. 15 nion 06665 2 
Reports Western Pacific 4,847 4,728 4,011 
Total Commercial Loans....... 1895 4,827 4,362 29 320 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas ........ 7,512 7,522 7,006 
Total Brokers Loans... -.----- Missouri Pacific ............... 25,487 25,673 24.915 
U. 8. Govt. Securities 12180 12.108 11.137 St 
21'818 21'592 18604 Texas & 9,414 9,300 9,177 
Total Time Deposits............ 5,383 5,383 5,256 pape 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 320 326 463 Note: Freight carloadings reflect current sectional business 
Reserve System conditions, Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 2,326 2,362 2,715 indication of earnings for the current month. (Compiled from 


Total Money in Circulation..... 8,395 8,385 7,384 Association of American Railroads figures.) 


Monthly eon FINANCIAL WORLD’S INDUSTRIAL INDEX Monthly —octoser— 
Indicators r 1939 (BASED ON F.W. MONTHLY INDEX FIGURES) Indicators _ _ 
U. S. Govt. one. *$41,210 280 420 Pig teen : 
245 | Active Blast Furnaces 195 188 
Total Tonnage..... 1,527,400 1,184,360 260 PRODUCTION 400 mene 83.0% 78.7% 
Advertising Lineage: A Steel Ingot Output: ‘ “2.15 
Monthly Magazines.. 749,676 781,700 Total (net tons)... 6.46 15 
Women’s Magazines. 658,233 652,553 240 380 Tires (casings) : 
Magazine Advertising: 220 \ | 360 79,942 111,820 
(lines).....-...-- 1,010,369 948,036 Radio Broadcast Sales: 
Trade Papers (pages) 10,680 9,255 z 200 340 *$5.05 *$4.22 
SChain Store Sales. *$393.6 *$300.2 6 V BS. 4.02 3.37 
Index (% of Capacity) 96.8 84.9 180 3202 Tobacco Production: 
Crude Rubber (long tons) : B il Cigarettes (units) ..*16,448.2  *15,384.4 
4,477 57,155 fe) > Cigars (Units) 583.5 *551.2 
74,696 45,628 160 300 Z Tobacco (Ibs.) ...... *31.2 *27.0 
Movement (1bs.) : Cheese (Ibs.) ...... *148.6 *116.6 
Production ......... ra) ra) Poultry (lbs.) ..... *90.4 *63.2 
Deliveries .......... 260 Fruits (Ibs, ...... *160.8 #1421 
Newsprint, No. America: ees (cases) ...... 
2 Production (tons)... 261,028 257,520 —tINVENTORIES 240 Lard (lbs.) ........ *234.6 *78.8 
oko 255,943 284,029 Meat, All Kinds (ibs.) *426.8 *399.5 
eal & Coke Froduction : —SE ePTEMBER— 
220 Aviation Pasenger Miles “108.5 
Anthracite bees 3.6 4.3 Electrical Equipment: 
200 Washing Machines.. 149,002 138,572 
Passengers Cars ....  _ 67 None Vacuum Cleaners.... 138,923 120,708 
11,786 17,698 40 180 Refrigerators ...... 113,846 81,473 
Awards: Total ..... 7028 *245.1 1932 °33 ‘34 ‘36 ‘37 FMAMJ J ASOND! Stoves... 32,167 26,285 
Rayon Activity (Ibs.): 4 1940 Daily Average (ats.)  *6.42 *6.38 
Shipments ......... 36.9 *34.8 Cement Output (bbls.)  *13.1 *11.9 
Stocks of Yarns..... 6.8 *13.0 Shoe Output (pairs).. *35.0 *36.4 


*Millions. 


i +Corporate new issues only, excludes refunding. 
Merrill, 


Lynch, E. A. Pierce & Cassatt. 


ce Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
——£LOSING STOCK AVERAGES— Vol. of Sales ———CHARACTER OF TRADING 
o. of 


fAt first of month. §25 chains and 2 mail orders, compiled by 


Average Value of 
30 65 N.Y.S.E. Issues No. Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 

ond Industrials R. Rs Utilities Stocks (Shares) Traded Advanc’s Sad. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1940 

Nov. 
ae,» 136.97 30.29 21.40 46.08 1,384,290 875 431 249 195 54 4 90.90 $9,020,000 
i- 135.59 29.93 21.06 45.57 1,050,090 872 187 480 205 28 8 90.84 7,720,000 o<ko 
16. 134.73 29.51 20.96 45.22 488,640 682 112 410 160 9 1 90.70 3,910,000 . -16 
| 134.74 29.49 21.15 45.25 574,050 757 297 265 195 16 2 90.63 5,310,000 18 
19.. 134.48 29.69 20.89 45.20 702,880 804 238 353 213 16 2 90.62 8,320,000 19 
20. . 132.22 29.18 20.42 44.40 813,760 826 870 604 135 5 3 90.47 8,820,000 .20 
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TWELVE-YEAR PRICE RANGES 
ALL NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE COMMON STOCKS 


—=VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE——— — 


(Part 8) 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 “1948 
solidated Coppermines ............. High 18 8% 3M 1 2M 1% 6 9% 1% 854 i 9% 
Low 4 2 % % % 31% 3% 454 456 
Consolidated Edison High 183% 136% 1095@ 68% 47% 34% 4834 497% 34 35 327 
Low 80% 78% 57% 31% 34 181 15% 27% 21% 17 27 23 
High 27% 27% 15 5% 5% 6% 74 7% 2% 2% 1% 
Low 10 7% 34 1 1% 1% 3% 4% 1 
C msolidated Laundries ................. High 21 16 15% 10% 5% 43% 6% 9% 13% 7% 7% 4% 
Low 10 10 84 4 1% 1% 1% 3% 3% 2% 3M 2% 
High 45 32 15% 9 1534 14% 12% 17% 17% 10% % 
Low 21 934 4% 4 5 7™M% 6% 11% 7 7 6% 5% 
Consol. R. R. Cube High 705% 62 42% 105% 6% 8% 1234 105% 7% 5% 2% 
Low 45 30 10 1 ly 2% 2% 5Y% 2 2% 1 ] 
High 4% bid 9% 13% 5% 9 5 
Low 3% bid 2 2% 1% 2% 
Container Corp. (Cl. A prior to 1935)... High 23% 26% 37% 17% 17% 1914 
ow 153%4 10% 9% 8% % 
High 154% 3% 1% 3% 2% 1% 5%4 234 2 1% 
Ww 45% 2 WA 1% 1% 1 M4 
Low 40% Bi, 30% 17% 35% 6914 
(After 50% stock Div.)................. High 64% 87% 691% 49 51% 49% 
Low 62% 6334 37% 3642 32% 33 
Continental Diamond Fibre.............. High 44 37% 16% 8 17% 113%4 20% 243% 253% 11% 10% 94 
Low 15 9% 3% 3 3% 6 7 17% 5% 6 5 4% 
Continental Insurance (Par $10)........ High 110% 77% 51% 25% 
Low 461% 37% 18% 
. High re 23% 36% 36% 44% 42 42% 36% 407% 40% 
Low 8% 10% 23% 35% 23 21% 77% 
Continental Motors High 8% 4% 3% 4 2% 4 3% 3% 5% 4% 
Low 1 % 1 % 2% 1% 2 
High 47% 30% 12 9% 195% 22% 35 44% 49 3534 31% 25 
Low 18 7% 5 3% 4% 15% 15% 28% 24 21% 19% 16% 
ee High 52 23 27 7% 12 11% 43% 47 355% 2% 32% 33 
Low 21 5% 5% 1% 5 5 6 25 914 10 16% 18% 
High 80 50 40 10 10 7%4bid 17% bid 25% bid 34% 30% 29% 
Low 41% 40 5% 5 5 4bid 7%4bid 17 bid 19% 18% 
Corn Exchange Bank (Par $100)....... High 1,135 
Ow 745 
High 451 137 80 76 51 6934 691 77 56 61% bid 61% 
High 126% 111% 86% 55 843 78% 824, 71% 70% 67% 65% 
Low 70 65 63% 30% 33 54% 
Coty, Inc. (Predecessor Co.)............ High 82% 33 18 7 7 7% 7% 10% 5% 6% 
Low 20% 7% 2% Hs ae ae 4% 4 3 234 3% 
Low 3 
Coty International (Par $1) ............ High 2% 1% 
High 49% 45 40 13 1 7% 50% 56¥2 42% 38 24% 
Low 42 7 24 19 16 13 
High 4 35 344 261 1 39% 37% 37 292 32Y%2 32% 
High 127 22 834 14% 17% 19 35% 28% 10% 13 7% 
Low 15 3% 2% 2%4 24 614 5% 6% 3% 
Crown Cork & High 79 59% 384 65 36% BH 10% 8% 41% 38% 
Crown Zellerbach ............ scaencasene Deel 2534 1834 6% 3 8% 6% 9% 19% 25% 15% 17% 21% 
Low 1% i 3% 34 7% 814 74 9 12 
Crucible Steel ....... evedsesseaseeceansen aun 12134 935% 63 23% 37% 38% 38 5634 8134 443% 525% 46 
Low 71 50% 20 6 9 17 14 28 21 19% 241 25 
Cuban Amer. Sugar........... eer 17 9 5% 3% 11% 9% A 14% 14% 6% 13 8% 
Low 6% 2 1 K% 1% 3% 5% 6% 2% 3 3 3% 
Cudahy Packing ...... socenseencoonannpe 67% 48 48% 35% 59% 525% 47% 444 43 2154 19% 17 
Low 36 38% 29 2 2034 37 37 35% 12 12 9 9% 


*Up to November 16, 1940. 
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2 HE BOWLS WITH EXTRA SPEED 
AND EXTRA POWER 


SMOKES CAMELS 
FOR EXTRA PLEASURE 


His “Fireball” made him a bowling champion. 


Slower burning won Joe Norris to Camel cigarettes 


WHAT A MAN ina bowling alley! He 
was the “boy wonder” a decade ago. To- 
day, with a long list of national titles at 
his belt, the bowling world still wonders 
just how he gets such pin-blasting power 
and such hair-line control...such extra 
power and extra control! 

No question, though, how Joe Norris 
gets the extras in his cigarette. He turned 
to the slower-burning brand...Camel... 


other pleasing extras as well, including 
extra smoking. 

Slower burning... costlier tobaccos — 
what pleasure they can add to smoking! 
More mildness and coolness because 
Camels are free from the irritating ef- 
fects of too-fast burning. More flavor— 
because slow burning lets the flavor 
come through. And along with all that 
extra pleasure—extra smoking per pack 


for extra mildness and found several (see below, right). 


ot THIS IS the “Fireball.” Joe Norris 
(above) uses a two-tinger mineralite 
i PS q : ball with narrow grip—a quick-break- 
ing hook—throws one of the fastest 
= balls in bowling. But no speed... no 
& Ws 4 fast burning...for Joe in his cigarette. 
Ics always slow-burning Camels. He 
A, : says: “Camels give me the extra mild- 
| EXTRA COOLNESS 
= In recent laboratory tests, CAMELS 
di Sh burned 25% slower than the average 
of the 15 other of the largest-selling 
If brands tested—slower than any of 
them. That means, on the average, a 
Copyright, 1910, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 
PER PACK! 
se THOSE EXTRAS IN CAMELS SCORE WITH ME EVERY TIME __ , 
ESPECIALLY THE EXTRA MILDNESS AND FLAVOR CAMELS) 
a SLOWER WAY OF BURNING GIVES ME A NICE BIT OF (AMe 
EXTRA SMOKING, TOO” 
ISH © DOMESTic 


| 


GET SLOWER-BURNING CAMELS 


THE CIGARETTE OF COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


| 


